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FREIGHTING. 
(- a hot day in July, 1881, I drop- 
“ ped into a wooden restaurant in 
the wooden town of Winnipeg and sat 
down at a very wooden table with a 
magenta cover. A small wiry man 
opposite at once attracted my at- 
tention. He had short, bristling, red 
hair and moustache, aggressively blue 
eves and a flaming visage. He or- 
dered steak; so did 1. When it came 
| thought the pepper-box had been 
emptied ; but the eyes of the little red 
man and my own met over the uninvit- 
ing grills, his brows narrowed in a 
comical frown, and at length in his 
smooth southern drawl he said : 

‘*Do you allow there’s likely any- 
thing underneath ’em?” 

‘‘Tf there is, I 
wouldn’t eat it,”’ 
zach pushed aside 
was black with 


allow a coyote 
I returned; and we 


his dish, for the stuff 


flies. 

That was my in- 
troduction to Ad. 
McPherson and to 
a class of season- 
ed frontiers - men 
whose calling 
brought wealth of 
gold and lands to 
many of them in 
the pioneer days 
of the Canadian 
Northwest. Mc- 


Pherson had ar- WHAT 
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rived a week or two before with his 
outfit of oxen and ponies from the 
North Saskatchewan River, and would 
shortly return. I was bound west my- 
self. 

‘*You can travel with us, and wel- 
come,” he said to me. ‘‘ I’m leaving 
next week with sixty loaded carts— 
freight for the Hudson’s Bay Company 
at ‘Edmington.’ But bring a rifle. 
Don’t forget a rifle. It'll be a mighty 
useful thing to have along if old Sit- 
tin’ Bull’s people swoop down on us 
some mornin’ about 
Hills.”’ 

And there was a suspicious twinkle 
in his blue eyes as he said this, for | 
was very young, and wore a leather 
belt with a nice new knife and untar- 
nished six-shooterlooking ostentatious- 
ly out of it; and he saw that I knew all 
that there was to know about Indians. 


the Touchwood 
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If you look up a picture of a Red 
River cart, you will see the sort of 
vehicle used by the old-time freighter 
to transport merchandise from Winni- 
peg over the thousand-mile cart trail to 
Edmonton. Every pound cost the Sas- 
katchewan merchant ten cents in freight 
for the distance—a cent for each hun- 
dred miles. Fancy a barrel of salt, 
worth perhaps fifty cents at the works, 
the freight on which from Winnipeg 
increased its value by thirty dollars. 

Freighters left Edmonton as soon in 
spring as the grass was green, and 
journeyed leisurely with their loose 


EDMONTON—THE CITY 


animals, and a cart or two for the camp 


outfit, to Winnipeg. It was a ten 
weeks’ trip. They purchased their 
carts and harness from the Red River 
half-breeds. No iron entered into the 
composition of these carts, but only 
oak. The wheels, even, were tireless. 
If a cart broke down it was easily re- 
paired; a splint or two wound and 
bound with rawhide did the trick. An 
extra axle, lashed beneath each cart, 
was ready to replace a worn one. An 
ox would keep fat in front of a thou- 
sand pounds walking fitteen miles a 
day ; a pony was good for from seven 
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to nine hundredweight. Snow some- 
times lay on the ground and the 
streams ran thick with ice before Ed- 
monton was reached on the return. 
May, June, July, August, September 
and frequently October were consumed 
in the round trip. 

Edmonton merchants are not pay- 
ing ten cents a pound any more for 
freight on their goods from Winni- 
peg. For eight years the terminus 
of the Calgary & Edmonton branch of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway has not 
been in Edmonton at all, but in Strath- 
cona, which is on the opposite (south) 
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side of the North Saskatchewan River. 
A bridge is now being built across the 
river so that trains may run into that 
growing town. The bridge is a traffic 
as well as a railway bridge, and its im- 
portance to the town may be gathered 
from the fact that Edmonton gave 
$25,000 to the Government towards its 
construction. Daily trains are expect- 
ed in Edmonton during 1900. 


OLD FORT EDMONTON. 


Just what the age of Edmonton—Fort 
Edmonton—is, I have been unable to as- 
certain. At least a century has elapsed 











‘ort 


)as- 


since the Hudson’s Bay Company 
established itself on the Upper Saskat- 
chewan, for there was a fort there in 
1799. It was named, I understand, 
from a chief factor of the Company. 
The present fort was built about fifty 
years ago. It hasacommanding posi- 
tion on the north bank of the river. 
When I first saw it, the buildings were 
enclosed by a high stockade with a 
bastion at each of the four cor- 
ners, but as will be seen from 
the accompanying photograph, 
all of these defensive structures 
have been cleared away, as use- 
less encumbrances. Yet the 
time has not long passed since 
they were considered highly ne- 
cessary. During the troubles 
of 1885 the settlers of the dis- 
trict flocked for safety to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort, 
and no later than 1869 the 
Blackfeet, under Old Sun, at- 
tacked the place in force from 
the opposite side of the river, 
the water being high and cros- 
sing difficult. They failed to 
draw any response to their fire 
from the besieged, and the near- 
est approach they achieved to 
hurting anybody consisted in 
shooting Mr. David McDougall 
through the coat. However, it 
might easily have been very dif- 
ferent had not the garrison had 
warning or had the place not 
been a fort in fact as well as in , 
name. I have talked with a Es 
number of the Company’s offi- %% 
cers who were present at this 
‘“siege”’ and have seen the two 7 
little brass cannons which were 
ready loaded and would have 
been emptied into the Blackfeet 
had not the sage judgment of the chief 
factor in charge prevented. 
THE NEW EDMONTON. 

In 1882 there were on the present 
town site of Edmonton, exclusive of the 
fort, exactly one dozen buildings, pria- 
cipally of logs. To-day Edmonton has 
a population of 3,000, electric light, 
telephone, ten miles of sidewalk, dye 
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works, pork-packing corporation, four 
hotels, four newspapers, two charter- 
ed banks, two wholesale warehouses, 
five churches, public school, Roman 
Catholic school, general hospital, soda- 
water factory, two breweries, fire hall, 
four implement warehouses, sixty stores 
and shops, and members of all the 
professions. 

Edmonton has a flour mill with a 


Se" 


Ze 


\ NATURAL AVENUE NEAR EDMONTON, 


capacity of 200 barrels daily, and two 
large saw mills. On the south side of 
the river there are two more flour mills, 
with a joint capacity of 300 barrels; two 
elevators and an oatmeal mill. At Fort 
Saskatchewan, 20 miles down the river, 
there are also two grist mills, with a 
joint capacity of 250 barrels; and scat- 
tered through the surrounding country 
a number of other saw mills. 
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In 1898 Edmonton exported 1,000,- 
ooo bushels of grain. The crop for 
1899 is estimated at over 2,000,000 
bushels. The mines of British Colum- 
bia and the northern fur-trade furnish 
a reliable market for all surplus pro- 
duce. 

Edmonton has a fine public school, 
brick, built three years ago. The at- 
tendance increased so rapidly, 
however, that already it has become 
altogether too small, and next summer 
an addition, with eight rooms, will be 
built. At present eight teachers are 


has 


FUR-TRADERS LEAVING ‘* THE LANDING 


employed. The Roman Catholic school 
employs three additional teachers. 


THE FUR TRADE. 

To the fur trade, of course, Edmon- 
ton originally owes its existence, as 
this industry is, even to the present, 
one of the town’s chief sources of 
revenue and prosperity. In early days 
immense quantities of buffalo robes 
were here gathered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company from the Crees, Black- 
feet, and other tribes of Indians, who 
warred and hunted on the Great Plains 


to the south ; while from the Wood In- 
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dians of the Mackenzie, Peace, Yukon 
and Athabasca River districts packs 
of beaver, bear, fisher, fox, lynx, mar- 
ten, mink, otter, skunk, wolf, wolver- 
ine and muskrat pelts, in great num- 
ber and of princely worth, found their 
way over the mighty water-routes ot 
the North to Fort Edmonton. From 
hence these packs and robes went 
down the Saskatchewan in York boats, 
to be loaded upon the ‘‘ Company’s 
Ship” in Hudson’s Bay, and ultimately 
sorted and sold in the fur market of 
the world, London. 


ATHABASCA FOR THE NORTH. 


To-day Edmonton is the largest raw 


fur depot in Canada. It is still—in- 
deed more than ever—the gateway of 
the North. Ninety miles of good 
waggon-road connect it with ‘‘ The 
Landing” of the Athabasca, whence 
steamers ply almost without interrup- 
tion to the estuary of the Mackenzie, 
far within the Arctic Circle. 

It would be unsafe to speculate on 
the value of furs now annually mar- 
keted at Edmonton, but there is no 
doubt that a-quarter of a million dol- 
lars would not pay for them. Several 
of the more enterprising of the ‘‘free”” 
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traders in the North—that is, those 
not in the service of the Hudson's 
Bay Company—alone secure as much 
as $20,000 to $30,000 worth of pel- 
tries in a single season. The big 
Company’s furs are all marketed in 
London, and those gathered at their 
northern posts do 
not, therefore, en- 
ter into this con- 
sideration. Most 
of the leading fur 
dealers of Lon- 
don, Europe and 
the United States 
are represented at 
Edmonton by es- 
tablished buyers. 

Of local pur- 
chasers, perhaps, 
the firm of Mc- 
Dougall & Secord, 
heads the list. The 
gentlemen com- 
posing the firmare 
both old ‘* North- 
westers,” Mr. Mc- 
Dougall having 
come to Edmon- 
ton in 1876 as the 
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agent of Winnipeg 
merchants, and Mr. 
Secord in the early 
So's, as teacher of 
an Indian school. 

Messrs. McDou- 
gall & Secord en- 
joy the distinction 
of having received 
the highest price 
ever paid in the 
London fur market 
for a silver fox pelt 

-£340. It was a 
pure black, and one 
of the most beauti- 
ful skins seen in re- 
cent years. The 
ut purchasers secured 
it to be mounted for 
the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

One of the illus- 
trations shows a 
company of free- 
traders embarking at ‘‘The Landing ” 
of the Athabasca with their outfits for 
the North; also the Hudson's Bay 
Company’s steamer A /¢habasca. 


‘GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! 


The discovery of gold in the sand- 
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THE SASKATCHEWAN 
GOLD DREDGE AT 
BEEN TAKEN 


RIVER AT EDMONTON, 
WORK. IT IS 
FROM THE 


ESTIMATED 
GOLDEN BED OF 


bars of the North Saskatchewan about 
1862 gave a fresh impetus of growth 
to the embryo settlement, which had 
already begun to gather 
isolated fur-post. The 
credited to a 


round the 


discovery is 


knight of the school 
named Clover, whose fragrantly sug- 


gestive appellation and meritorious 
achievement are embalmed in the title 


\ MINER WASHING GOLD WITH A 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


LOOKING 
THAT 


**GRIZZLY 


NORTH. IN THE RIVER MAY BE SEEN A 
SINCE 1563 AT LEAST $3,000,000 HAVI 
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‘*Clover Bar,” which still designates a 
strip of sand in the river bed twelve 
miles below Edmonton, where it is 
presumed the esteemed Mr. Clover 
first washed out his ‘‘colours.”’ News 
of the find spread fast, and men flocked 
into the country from all the ‘‘busted”’ 
mining-camps of the West—from Idaho, 
Montano, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
and British Colum- 
bia. One of the 
first to arrive was 
James Gibbons, 
who travelled with 
three companions 
from the present 
site of Fort Steele, 
in the Kootenay, 
through the Kick- 
ing-Horse Pass to 
the head-waters of 
the Bow § River. 
This stream they 
mistook for the 
North Saskatche- 
wan. 

They found and 
buried four white 
men, who had been 
killed by Indians, 
and lived for atime 
on horse- flesh. 
Where Calgary 
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now is they found an Indian trail, 
which they followed. Near the Red 
Deer River they were set afoot by the 
Blackfeet, and when they later stum- 
bled upon the ‘‘ Rocky Mountain Fort” 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the 
Upper Saskatchewan they had been for 
two days without food. They reached 
Edmonton finally late in the fall of 1864. 

For several seasons Mr. Gibbons 
mined on the river, making as high 
as $20 and more in a day’s panning. 
Then he settled down to farming in 
the Saskatchewan valley. Of recent 
years he has been engaged in busi- 
ness in Edmonton, and is at present 
Govern- 
ment 
Indian 
Agent 
for the 
district. 
Not - 
with- 
stand- 
ing his 
years 
and the 
VICiSSI- 
tudes of 
his early 
life Mr. 
Gibbons 
is stillan 
active 
and vig- 
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summer with a ‘‘ Grizzly.” A second 
illustration affords a view of the river, 
of a gold dredge at work, the piers of 
the new bridge, and a distant glimpse 
of the town. Mining with dredges 
has not so far proved much of a suc- 
cess on account of the great difficulty 
of saving all the gold, which is ‘‘ flake” 
and very light. This difficulty it is be- 
lieved will in time be surmounted. At 
present there are three dredges on the 
river, one of which is said to have cost 
some $50,000. 

It is estimated that at least $3,- 
000,000 has been taken from the 
golden bed of the Saskatchewan near 

Edmon- 
tonsince 


1503. 


COAL, 
WOOD, 
FISH 
\ND 
OLL. 


Stat eé-= 
men t 
that the 
whole 
Edmon- 
ton re- 
gion is 
under- 
lainwith 
coal, 


may 


orous seem 
man. difficult 
Gold A MOOSE IN HARNESS—AN INDIAN SCENE NEAR EDMONTON. of belief, 


mining 

on the Saskatchewan has been fol- 
lowed with profit each summer since 
1863, and while the cream of the 
precious deposits has, of course, long 
since been gathered, miners seem 
well content to wash along on skim- 
mings of five dollars per day — 
which, indeed, considering the infi- 
nitely reduced cost of living, is prob- 
ably quite equal in purchasing power 
to the twenty dollars of thirty years 
ago, when sugar cost fifty cents a 
pound and flour six pounds sterling a 
hundredweight. <A picture on another 
page page shows a miner at work last 


yet it is 
practically true. Within a radius of 
fifty miles | have myself knowledge of 
the existence of twenty seams. Five 
of these are located in the face of the 
river-bank beneath the town. Coal is 
delivered anywhere in Edmonton at an 
average price of two dollars per ton. 
It is a lignite of first quality, and ad- 
mirably suited to all domestic as well 
as to manufacturing uses. The sup- 
ply is simply inexhaustible. 

In the matter of natural resources, 
the Edmonton district has indeed been 
generously endowed. 

Tracts of spruce, sufficient in extent 
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to furnish all the lumber likely to be 
required by the settlers for years, are 
found in various parts of the country. 
Poplar and tamarac are also plentiful. 

Whitefish abound in the larger 
lakes tributary to the Saskatchewan, 
and are sold in Edmonton at a moder- 
ate price. Salmon-trout are also found 
in some of the lakes. 

For some years boring for petroleum 
has been carried on along the Sas- 
katchewan and Athabasca_ Rivers 
under the direction of Mr. W. A. 
Fraser, the Government engineer and 
well-known Canadian writer ; and while 
the result of these experiments does 
not seem to be fully known here, it is 
the opinion of some of the old residents 
who have given attention to the subject 
that oil will be struck, and in places 
quite near to town, which have not 
yet been tested for it. Natural gas 
has been found both on the Saskatch- 
ewan and the Athabasca. 


GAME. 


Of game there is no stint. A glance 
at the ‘‘ Moose in harness ”’ affords in- 
controvertible evidence that the mon- 
arch of the Canadian woods is not yet 
merely a legend along the Saskatch- 
ewan. In addition to moose, there 
are elk, blacktail deer, bear, musk-ox 
and cariboo in the North, antelope in 
the South, and prairie chicken, par- 
tridge, hare, duck, geese, snipe and 
plover in season everywhere. The 
country may truly be called the sports- 
man’s paradise. 

THE BOUNTY OF NATURE. 

But if Nature has dealt prodigally 
by the Saskatchewan on the lines al- 
ready enumerated, what shall one say 
of the soil, the climate and the park- 
like beauty of its landscapes! These, 
surely, are her crowning gifts. Sta- 
tistics concerning the yields of wheat, 
oats and barley in favorable seasons 
are such as would pass the belief of 
the sceptical, so I shall refer them re- 
spectfully to the Edmonton Board of 
Trade. Small fruits in infinite vari- 
ety—including strawberries—are suc- 


cessfully cultivated. Many of these 
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flourish in a wild state. In summer 
the prairies are a bed of roses—and 
this is no idle figure of speech. Al- 
most all vegetables grow to perfection, 
I have been told by old settlers that 
Edmonton has never known a complete 
failure of crops ; that though frost or 
hail may occasionally work some dam- 
age, the farmers have always reaped 
what would be considered a fair har- 
vest in the thickly-settled parts of the 
Kast. This land is a virgin land, and 
the fruits it bears are the perfect flower 
of its strong new blood. 

Bees do well; and while this indus- 
try is yet in its infancy, a large quan- 
tity of honey is now annually mar- 
keted at Edmonton. 

Stock-raising is extensively engaged 
in about Edmonton as in most other 
sections of the Northwest. Wild hay, 
the product of the native grasses, is 
anywhere to be had in abundance for 
the cutting. The manufacture of but- 
ter is an untailing source of income to 
the farmer. Country-bred horses not 
in use paw their own living through- 
outthe winter and keep fat, thedry, light 
snow seldom covering the nutritious 
sun-cured than a 
inches. 


grasses more few 


THE CLIMATE AND THE SEASONS. 

climate. It is true 
that the winters are often cold, some- 
times long. But they are very dry, 
the sun is rarely hidden, the warm west 
wind—the Chinook—frequently blows ; 
and that they are extremely healthful 
is established beyond dispute. Infec- 
tious diseases are almost unknown, the 
pure air is a balm to weaklungs, andthis 
is essentially a country of vigorous old 
age. The winters may be said, roundly, 
to last from the 1st of December to 
the istof April, though there are occa- 
sionally earlier storms, and Winter 
sometimes lingers in the lap of Spring. 
Summer comes on rapidly, and the 
land glows with blossoms. The days 
are long; the sun is strong and bright, 
and vegetation seems almost tropical 
in the rankness and the rapidity of its 
growth. Probably there are no more 
splendid summers anywhere in the 


A word as to 








world than upon the Saskatchewan. 
Septemberchangesall. The berries on 
the rose-bushes hang like drops of 
blood—all else is gold and deepest blue. 
The grass, the stubble, the leaves upon 
the aspens—all are a golden yellow; 
and out of the cloudless sky the autumn 
sun floods all the land with yellow bril- 
liance. Only the majestic Saskatche- 
wan reflects the sky as it rolls between 
its high and wooded banks, and here 
and there a little lake whispers and 
dances in the mellow light. The land 
is then a land of enchantment. 

SETTLEMENT AND POPULATION. 

Some idea of the rapidity with which 
territory is being occupied in this region 
of the Northwest may be gained from 
the following list of settlements tribu- 
tory to Edmonton, most of them estab- 
lished within the past ten years :—St. 
Albert, Sturgeon River, Morinville, 
Glengarry, Fort Saskatchewan, Clover 
Bar, Edna, Belmont, Horse Hill, 
Beaver Lake, Beaver Hills, Black 
Mud, Rabbit Hills, Victoria, Egg Lake 
and Stony Plains. The latter, it may 
be explained, does not derive its name 
from any obduracy of the soil, but from 
a band of Assiniboine or Stony Indi- 
ans, upon whose reservation the lands 
of the settlers border. 

It is estimated that the agricultural 
population of the Edmonton district 
now numbers at least 15,000 souls. 

The principal towns along the line 
of the Calgary and Edmonton Railway 
are Wetaskiwin, Leduc, Lacombe, Red 
Deer, Olds and Innisfail. All are cen- 
tres of flourishing settlements. 

In the winter of 1883-4, when I first 
passed over the trail now traversed by 
this road, there were just four isolated 
shacks along its two hundred miles 
where one could get a meal or spread 
his blankets. Most of the nights we 
camped in the snow. 

The Northwest is well supplied with 
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hospitals, and Edmonton is not behind 
other Western cities in this respect. 
The building is of brick—made in Ed- 
monton—and was instituted and is 
managed by the Grey Sisters of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is steam- 
heated, lighted by electricity, and will 
accommodate two hundred patients of 
both sexes. The sick of all denomina- 
tions are admitted, those not able to 
pay free 
several handsomely-furnished private 
wards. 


of charge; and there are 


A convent, costing $50,000, 
for the education of young children, 
adjoins the hospital, and a fine brick 
church, in the Romanesque style, will 
be completed this summer. A 
general hospital is projected. 

One of Edmonton’s most revered in- 
stitutions is the Old Timers’ Associa- 
tion, composed exclusively of men who 
reached the Territories prior to 1884 
and are now residents of Edmonton. 
The annual ball of the association is 
the great social feature of the year. A 
miner’s log cabin is erected on the 
stage at the end of the hall; shovels, 
gold pans and benches are scattered 
artistically before it, and the walls of 
the hall are draped with silver foxes, 
musk ox and other rare furs to the 
value of thousands of dollars. Mr. 
James Gibbons, to whom reference has 
already been made, was the first pre- 
sident of the Association. 

Commercial men say that Edmonto1 
is the best town for business between 
Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains, 
and comparing its present with its 
past—the isolated fur-post of the 60's, 
a name on‘a map, surrounded by sav- 
ages, with the fine modern town of to- 
day, its vast natural resources and un- 
failing home market—one is tempted 
to faith in the creed of its citizens 
which affirms that in ten years Edmon- 
ton will be one of the greatest and 
most prosperous of Canadian cities. 
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By William Henry Dram 


’M sittin’ to-night on ma leetle cabane, more happier dan ce 
king, 





An’ ev’ry corner’s ringin’ out wit’ musique de ole stove sine. 
I hear de cry of de winter win’, for de storm gate’s open wide, 
But I don’t care not’ing for win’ or storm so long I was safe 
inside. 


Viens ’ci mon chien, put your head on dere, let your nose re 
ma knee. 
You ’member de tam we chase de moose back on de Lac So 
An’ de snow come down an’ we los’ ourse’f till morning is bri 
de light, 
You t’ink we got place to sleep, mon chien, lak de place we g 
here to-night. 


Onder de roof of de leetle cabane, w’ere fire she’s blazin’ high 
An’ bed I mak’ of de spruce tree branch, is lie on de floor close 
by, 
O! I lak de smell of dat nice fresh bed, an’ I dream of de summer 
tam 
An’ de spot w’ere de beeg trout jomp so moche down by de lum- 
ber dam ! 


But lissen dat win’, how, she scream outside ! mak’ me t’ink of de 
loup garou, 
W’y to-night, mon chien, I be feelin’ glad if even de Carcajou 
Don’t ketch hese’f on de trap I set to-day on de Lac Souris 
Let heem wait till to-morrow, an’ den if he lak, I geev’ heem 
good chance, sapree ! 


I see beeg cloud w’en I’m out to-day, off on de Nor’ Eas’ sky 
An’ she block de road, so de cloud behin’ don’t get a chance passin’ by, 
An’ I t’ink of boom on de grande riviere, w’en log’s fillin’ up de bay, 
Wall! sam’ as de boom on de spring-tam flood, dat cloud she was sweep away ! 


Dem log’s very nice an’ quiet, so long as de boom’s all right, 
But soon as de boom geev’ way, Penfant ! it’s den is begin de fight ! 
Dey ronne de rapide, an’ jomp de rock, dey leap on de air an’ dive, 
Can hear dem roar from de reever shore, jus’ lak dey was all alive ! 
108 
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An’ dat was de way wit’ de cloud to-day, de res’ of dem push aside, 

For dey’re comin’ fas’ from de cole Nor’ Eas’ an’ away t’roo de sky dey ride, 
y go, lak grain from de farmer’s han’, 
e not’ing at all, but smoke of de leetle cabane. 


Shakin’ de snow as along dey 

Till to-murrow you can’t se 
I’m glad we don’t got no chimney, only hole on de roof up dere, 

An’ spark fly off on w’ole of de worl’, so dere’s no use gettin’ scare, 
Mus’ get more log, an’ it’s locky too, de wood pile is stannin’ near 

So blow away storm! for harder you go, de warmer she’s comin’ here. 


I wonder how dey get on, mon chien, off on de great beeg town, 

W’ere house is su high, near touch de sky, mus’ be danger of fallin’ down ! 
An’ worser too on de night lak dis, ketchin’ dat terrible win’, 

O! leetle small place lak de ole Cabane was de right place for stayin’ in ! 


I s’pose dey got plaintee bodder too, dem feller dat’s be riche man, 

For dey’re never knowin’ w’en t’ief may come an’ steal all de t’ing he can ; 
An’ de monee was kip dem busy too, watchin’ it night an’ day, 

Dunno but were better off here, mon chien, wit’ beeg city far away. 


For I look on de corner over dere, an’ see it ma birch canoe, 
1 look on de wall w’ere ma rifle hang along wit’ de good snowshoe, 
An’ everyting else on de worl’ I got, safe on dis place near me 
An’ here you are too, ma brave ole dog, wit’ your nose up agen my knee. 
An’ here we be stay t roo de summer day w’en ev’ry t ing’s warm an’ bright, 
On de winter too wen de stormy win’ blow lak she blow to-night ; 
Let dem stay on de city on great beeg house dem feller dat’s be riche 
For w’ere happy an’ satisfy here, mon chien, on our own leetle small cabane. 
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\ AY wife said in her haste that never 
4VY under any circumstances would she 
employ a Chinese domestic; but British 
Columbia women, like the women of 
the east, sometimes change their minds. 
His name was Chow. He was short, 
loose-jointed, garrulous when with his 
fellows and jabbering in his native 
tongue; quiet and uncommunicative 
about the house. He was ‘‘ heap good 
cook,” he said, and he understood 
enough English to undertake to sweep, 
dust, keep the floors polished, light 
fires, and do the cooking and plain 
washing for $25 a month. We subse- 
quently discovered that if we asked him 
to do anything outside of the duties he 
had undertaken at the start, his know- 
ledge of the vernacular deserted him. 
‘““Me no sabe’’—pronounced sabee 
with the a long—he would say in that 
low, plaintive voice of his, and it was 
quite impossible to make him ‘‘ sabe ”’ 
unless he was promised another dollar 
amonth. The moment that was con- 
ceded he was no longer a missing 
word contest. 

Chow came in the early fall. There 
was one in the house who had not been 
there very long before Chow arrived, 
and the two became fast friends at once. 
The baby would toddle to Chow in all 
confidence and Chow would smile back 
and permit the wee one to pull his pig- 
tail, an indignity which if attempted by 
a white man, would have provoked a 
fight. There was something human in 
Chow after all. My wife had doubted 
it of all Chinamen before, but when 
she saw the cordial terms existing be- 
tween Chow and His Royal High- 
ness, she admitted that Chow must 
have some good in him somewhere. 
Perhaps that was why we never dared to 
grumble openly when Chow insisted on 
sweetening the coffee with syrup before 
placing it on the breakfast table, and 
provided so well for those of his friends 


THE CHINAMAN IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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who were out of work and wanted food 
that our housekeeping bills ran up fifty 
per cent. a month. Privately my wife 
said it was a shame and | felt compelled 
to admit that it was, but we could 
never muster sufficient courage to take 
the almond-eyed humbug by the throat 
and force him to have alittle more con- 
sideration for his employers and a little 
less for his friends. We knew that all 
our neighbours who employed Chinese 
servants were being robbed in the same 
way, and we felt that we were there to 
be robbed and that the proper thing for 
us to do was to submit to the inevit- 
able with the best grace possible. 

When Saturday night came Chow 
would rush through his dish-wash- 
ing and present himself with a petition 
for leave to go down town. 

‘“Me get shabed, all same bossee 
man,” he would say, ‘‘ and see flen I 
come back bi meby.” 

‘* You come back get breakfast ?” 

‘* What time bleakfas’?” 

**Nine o’clock. You be back here 
about half-past seven to light the fires 
and get your sweeping and dusting 
done before breakfast.” 

‘*Me no sabe. Me come back bi 
meby, mebbe ‘leven, mebbe twelve 
o'clock tomollow—no ?” 

‘No, you come _ back half-past 
seven.” 

‘* Me no sabe half-past seven.” 

‘*Oh, yes you do. Half-past seven, 
all same half hour later than you lit 
fires this morning.” 

‘*Too early. No stleet call so ealy 
tomollow molning.” 

‘* Well, you come back or I'll get 
another boy. You heap bad boy. 
Bossee man not like you any more.” 

“Ugh?” 

It was the stolid grunt of the Indian 
with an interrogation thrown in, but 
the threat did its work. Promptly at 
half-past seven Chow was back in the 
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kitchen. It was quite evident that he 
had had both his shave and a night of 
it, for there are Chinese dens in Van- 
couver where opium is smoked and 
unspeakable infamies are practised, 
and no matter how meek and mild 
your Chinaman may look, no matter 
how gentle his voice and confiding his 
manner, Saturday night is almost cer- 
tain to find him ‘‘ doped ” in his bunk, 
weaving dreams under the poppy’s 
subtle spell. From this debauchery 
he arises haggard and worn in the 
pale dawn and returns to his work 
with a million memories in his heavy 
eyes and about him the painful odour of 
unutterable things. Somehow—how 
no one knows, for he has no confi- 
dantes among Anglo-Saxons—he gets 
through his morning’s tasks, but the 
afternoon usually finds him sleeping on 
his cot, soothed to more peaceful 
slumbers, perhaps, by the knowledge 
that he has helped himself abundantly 
from your favourite decanter and taken 
about half the contents of your tobacco 
jar. 

Much as we liked Chow for his 
willingness to let the baby play with his 
pigtail, we were pained to observe as 
time went on that there was always 
something wrong. He not only stole 
everything that was not barred and 
bolted and guarded with barbed wire, 
but he was forever breaking the dishes 
or setting the table the wrong end to, 
or doing something that he shouldn’t 
do. If wehad people in to dinner he 
was just as apt to begin in the middle 
and wind up with the soup. He knew 
better, and he knew we knew he knew 
better, but if anything was said to 
him a pathetic look of reproach would 
creep into his mild eyes and he would 
say in that gentle voice of his, ‘‘ Me 
no sabe,” and it was impossible to do 
anything with him. With malice 
aforethought he would give the joint 
to my wife and place the sweets before 
me. On Christmas Day he poured 
pudding sauce over the boiled salmon 


and had raisins scattered through the 
potatoes ; but the situation reached 
the climax when he ruined the family 
stomach by providing us with mutton 
chops nestling in pure tobacco sauce. I 
have had some warm experiences in my 
life, but never anything like this. I 
wondered as I turned the dose down 
my throat what it was that I had done 
to have my future punishment now. 

I came back into the house again, 
gasping, perspiring but determined. | 
was not angry, I was not even agitated, 
but I was firm. I had an axe in one 
hand and a_ hatchet in the other. 
‘*Chow,” I said, ‘‘ get out. Get out 
quickly. I have only so much patience 
left, and when that is exhausted, I 
don’t know what may happen. Skip. 
Vamoose. Go!” 

And Chow gathered up his belong- 
ings in a wicker luncheon basket, took 
three sticks of kindling wood with 
him as a souvenir of our home, and 
went. 

There are good Chinese servants, | 
believe. Some people here swear by 
them. There is no servant like a 
Chinese servant they say, when you get 
a good one ; and that is possibly true. 
My own experience leads me to believe 
that the good Chinese are something 
like the good Indians—dead. Put a 
Chinaman in a position where he can 
do all the housekeeping himself and 
rob you without restraint and without 
reproach and he may serve you admir- 
ably, doing as much work as a couple 
of women, and doing it well. Throw 
about him the same safeguards that 
the ordinary housekeeper throws about 
her domestics, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred he will make your 
life a burden. But such as he is, he 
solves the great servant-girl problem 
in British Columbia, for there are no 
servant girls here, and without him 
housekeeping would be an impossi- 
bility. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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‘T‘HERE are some subjects on which 

there has always been a diversity 
of opinion. The so-called negro pro- 
blem is one of them. It bewilders one 
to read the scores of books and articles 
that have been written on this eternal 
question. Men of unimpeachable ver- 
acity have given answers so entirely 
opposite that the enquirer who is not 
in a position to study the matter at 
first hand may well despair ot ever 
arriving at the truth. Yet one thing 
ought never to be forgotten, namely 
that people who have passed some 
time in the West Indies have generally 
spoken favourably of the negro ; while 
those persons who have only paid a 
flying visit to these islands, and who 
have not taken the trouble to study 
their subject thoroughly, generally go 
to form that class of writers who repre- 
sent the negro as steeped to the lips in 
the mire of a meaningless superstition, 
and hopelessly incapable of any pro- 
gress whatsoever. — 

But as a matter of fact you can know 
little of the negro after but a few 
weeks acquaintance with him. Heisa 
human being, not a machine with which 
you can experiment. His character is 
not so very simple as may be supposed. 
It is not safe to judge of him merely by 
his hilarious laugh any more than that 
it was wise in truthful James to judge 
of Ah Sin’s character by his bland and 
childlike smile. This has been fully 
grasped by Colonel Ellis and Miss 
Mary Kingsley (two recent writers on 
West Africa), and it is an important 
fact to be remembered by those who 
would approach the study of negro 
character in anything like a scientific 
spirit. 

I do not pretend, however, to 
handle this question here one-half as 
thoroughly as it might be handled. 
That is impossible within the compass 
of a short ‘‘sketch.” What I shall 
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say, therefore, may be taken as the 
outlines of a portrait, not as the por- 
trait itself. Nevertheless, the outlines 
are true. 

The negro in the West Indies has a 
past to remember, but he does net re- 
member it. For your West Indian 
peasant is forgetful of past injuries, 
especially if he has not suffered them 
himself. His grandfather endured 
slavery, but he is free. Sixty years 
ago he was chattel property, to-day he 
is a landowner and a free-born British 
subject. The ruined cane-mill, the 
disbanded sugar estate, the massive 
aqueduct on which mosses and lichens 
luxuriate—all these conjure up no 
bitter memories in his mind; no subtle 
association of ideas touches into life 
any slumbering passion. With him 
the dead past has indeed buried its 
dead. 

Not that it must be thought that the 
negro existence in the West Indies was 
one of unutterable misery ; for it cer- 
tainly was not. Yet he was a slave, 
and in that lay his chief grievance. 
Still having long since forgotten all 
about it, his outlook to-day is singu- 
larly undimmed by any reminiscence of 
a sorrowful past. 

I think it may be said without fear 
of contradiction that the negro bids 
fair to become a great factor in the 
industrial future of the West Indian 
colonies. In one respect at least he 
has been misrepresented in the past. 
The so-called ‘‘ruin” of the West 
Indies has sometimes been attributed 
to him; but, anyone who is not con- 
tent to accept a mere assertion will be 
considerably puzzled as to why this 
allegation was made. It is all very 
well to say that the negro deserted the 
sugar estates after emancipation, but 
enquire into the matter, and you will 
find that there are two sides to this 
question. However, there is no ne- 
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cessity to handle it here, as I have 
dealt with it elsewhere.* At the pre- 
sent time, too, it can not be said that 
the planters attribute the ‘‘ ruin” of 
the West Indies to the negro; for such 
a charge could not be sustained. 

The most abundant proof exists that 
the negro works well when he is paid 
well. I donot say that he works as 
well as he might work. I do not say 
either that he will work for the mere 
love of work. But I think that in this 
respect he is very much like other 
persons. Tout le monde fait Téloge du 
travail, personne n’en veut plus, writes 
M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, with his usual 
deep sagacity. He is right. 

And I am glad to find, also, that so 
well-known an American journalist as 
Mr. C. A. Stoddard agrees with me in 
this respect. Says he,7 ‘‘ I had heard 
a great deal of the indolence of the 
negroes in the West Indies. I saw 
little. Taking into consideration the 
low price for labour—from four cents a 
day, in Barbados, to a shilling or 


thirty cents a day in the best labour 
markets of the islands—and consider- 
ing also climate and the possibility of 


easy existence without labouring, it 
seemed to me that the negroes were 
an industrious class of people.” 

The negro in the West Indies is 
largely a peasant proprietor, and to 
his small patrimony he devotes most 
of his time. Of course, it might be 
pointed out that at its best his land is 
but poorly cultivated. This is true ; 
but who is to blame ? Not the negro, 
certainly, for he cultivates according 
to his lights, and those lights are very 
dim. He has not improved much 
upon his old-fashioned system of cul- 
tivating the soil; he will not improve 
upon it until he is taught how. 

Taking the initiative is not a strong 
point with the negro. As an imitator, 
however, he is very successful. If you 
would have him be a good workman 
you must not leave him to hatch out 


*<«*New Century Review” 
1900. 


for January, 


+t ‘* Cruising Among the Caribbees”; page 
38, 1895. 
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new methods for himself; you must 
teach him. His past history proves this. 
During thousands of years in Africa he 
developed under circumstances which 
fettered the growth of his intelligence. 
Every natural agency made against his 
progress, Yet his very survival shows 
that he developed in harmony with the 
conditions of his existence. But hab- 
its and peculiarities were then formed, 
the results of which are apparent 
to-day. 

Take, for instance, the most dis- 
tressing social problem in the West 
Indies at the present time. I speak of 
the relationship subsisting between the 
lower classes of both sexes. In a 
word, marriage is not a favourite insti- 
tution with them. And what is pecu- 
liar is, that the institution fer se is 
highly respected by them. That is, 
those of them that are married are 
more highly respected by their fellows. 
They even speak of those who live 
together without being married as 
persons ‘‘living in sin.” This, of 
course, is due to the influence of 
Christian teaching; but this respect 
has at present no great effect on 
morals. 

But no one who has studied the 
question thoroughly will say that gross 
sensuality is the sole cause of the 
negroes’ present attitude towards the 
institution of marriage. As a matter 
of fact the causes are many. Those 
who are acquainted with the origin 
and history of the institution of mar- 
riage will readily understand that 
amongst a primitive people the posi- 
tion of the woman is peculiar. She is 
sometimes the absolute property of her 
lord. She has few rights. She is a 
beast of burden. She is won either 
by capture or purchase, so that love 
has little to do with her position as a 
wife. And with this system polygamy 
generally goes hand in hand. 

These remarks apply, broadly speak- 
ing, to the people of West Africa, and 
they are the stock from which the 
West Indian negro has sprung. But 
the transplanting the negroes to the 
West Indies has wrought changes in 
the position of*the woman which is 
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tantamount to a social revolution so 
far as that sex is concerned. 

In bygone times polygamy was ram- 
pant among the slaves of the West 
Indies. But the man was a slave as 
well as the woman, and had no abso- 
lute right over her. Their marriage 
customs were simple. Divorce was 
therefore a thing of course. The man 
was not called upon to support his 
children after he and the woman had 
separated. The man, then, felt not 
the burden of responsibility ; and it 
profited the woman to bear children, 
as she was more kindly treated by 
her owner in consequence of it. 
Hence, though she might grieve that 
her ‘‘husband” should leave her for 
another, she was accustomed to regard 
it as a natural occurrence. Besides, 
she herself was at perfect liberty to 
leave him for some one else. This 
custom obtains to-day. 

Another reason that makes against 
marriage amongst the negro popu- 
lation of the West Indies is their dis- 
like of a contract. The peasant may 
live with his helpmate for life ; at his 
death he may leave to her, and to their 
children, all his possessions ; but it will 
sometimes happen that he will refuse 
to be joined in wedlock with her. He 
knows the marriage tie is binding ; he 
knows too that while, amongst his own 
class, it is no particular disgrace to 
leave the woman he has been living 
with, yet to leave his wife is considered 
a contemptible action by the same 
people. So he hesitates before giving 
anyone so great aclaim on him. On 
her part, the woman has no such great 
objection to marrying. Indeed, I think 
that in most cases she would prefer it. 
The man’s excuse is, that as long as 
the woman knows he can leave her at 
will, she will be submissive and obed- 
ient ; but if he becomes bound to her 
by legal ties she will be difficult to 
manage. 

There is also another aspect of this 
question, not to be overlooked. Vol- 
taire says truly, ‘‘Zes femmes... 
n'ont... que tres rarement linstinct 
ad’ embrasser leurs maris .. . and this is 
evidently a wise provision of nature. 
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The thoughtful reader will at once see 
that were the passions of women equal 
in strength to those of men, their social 
status would be infinitely lower than it 
is, even in the most uncivilized coun- 
tries. Joined to this comparative 
feebleness of passion there is the infer- 
ior physical strength of women. Where 
they cannot rival man in the struggle 
for daily bread, they must be provided 
for ; and they must therefore have some 
definite claim on those upon whom they 
are dependent. But this physical in- 
feriority is scarcely found in the West 
Indies. The women work, and work 
well. There is therefore no danger of 
their being left behind in the struggle 
for existence. Then they take very 
little thought of the future. With 
them, ‘‘ sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof.” They have, also, no social 
position to lose by having illegitimate 
children ; and so the most powerful 
aids to chastity are very much lacking 
in the West Indies. 

The uneducated negro is deeply 
superstitious. It is his nature to be so. 
Writing of the ‘‘ Irish peasant” in his 
‘*History of Our Own Times,” Mr. 
Justin McCarthy says of him, ‘‘ Half 
his thoughts, half his life, belong to a 
world other than the material world 
around him. The supernatural be- 
comes almost the naturalfor him. The 
streams, the valleys, the hills of his 
native land are peopled by mystic 
forms and melancholy legends, which 
are all living forms for him.” The 
same may be said of the negro peasant. 
His mind is cast ina mysterious mould. 
The supernatural becomes the natural 
for him: they are one and indivisible. 
But instead of sneering at the supersti- 
tions of the negro, it would be better to 
enquire into their meaning. Perhaps, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer trenchantly re- 
marks, you may find in them some- 
thing useful and instructive.* The 


*Instead of passing over as of no account 
or else regarding as purely mischievous, the 
superstitions of primitive man, we must en- 
quire what part they play in social evolution ; 
and must be prepared, if need be, to recognize 
their usefulness.” —Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,” Vol. II, page 230 ; 1893. 
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negro in Africa may sacrifice hundreds 
ot human beings at the death of a 
king ; but he does so because he be- 
lieves in an after life, and if his king 
has attendants on earth, he thinks he 
must necessarily want them in the land 
of the dead. His belief in ‘‘ obeah,” 
or witchcraft, also illustrates a domin- 
ant conception of his mind. The gods 
are powerful, therefore they can do 
great harm to you, or prevent it being 
done. Therefore they must be pro- 
pitiated, or charms must be got from 
them through their high priests. All 
this is clear to the negro. He no more 
‘bows down to woodand stone” ‘‘in 
his blindness” than you do. Every 
action of his has some definite mean- 
ing for him. 

But the religious ideas of the negro 
have undergone strange modifications 
since his introduction into the West 
Indies. He has come in contact with 
Christianity. Hehas been cut off wonder- 
fully from his native land. The religious 
practices of his own country have been 
slowly repressed by the law. He has 
been taught about a God who punishes 
sin hereafter, of a Christ who died for 
him, of a heaven the bliss of which 
soars beyond the loftiest conception of 
man. But does he fully grasp all this? 
Will the mere teaching of a new reli- 
gion revolutionize completely and at 
once all his old beliefs? Has this ever 
-yet been the case with other peoples? 
As Miss Mary Kingsley points out, the 
negro has spent all his life in propitiat- 
ing deities who either do not care for 
him, or are directly opposed to him; 
God, he is taught, does care for him, 
and naturally he looks for immediate 
benefits. He thinks he gets them 
when the rain falls, and his fields re- 
turn abundant produce; but when light- 
ning strikes a man dead, he also attri- 
butes this to the direct action of God. 
It is God who has struck that man. 
To appeal to him, vengeance or re- 
ward must be present and striking. 
Both hell and heaven are shadowy in- 
distinct things of the future. His im- 
agination is not keen, and therefore 
what would be terrible realities to 
other persons are not so to him. 
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Then he argues inwardly, why should 
he who is a Christian suffer? He does 
not speak out his thoughts as a rule, 
for religious conformity compels him 
to say ‘‘God’s will be done.” But he 
thinks for all that. Said a peasant, 
whose fields had been repeatedly rob- 
bed, to me one day: ‘‘It is true that 
God will punish the guilty, but then 
the innocent is punished at the same 
time. If a man robs my yams, he 
may go to prison, but I lose my yams 
all the same. I don’t understand it.” 
That’s just it! He doesn’t understand! 
Yet he knows that if he hung up 
an ‘‘obeah”’ charm in his field, few 
thieves would come near it. He wiil 
scarcely do that because he has been 
told, and believes that it is wrong. 
But his mind is in a whirl, and when 
he thinks at all, he is perpetually ask- 
ing the question, ‘‘ Why?” 

The West Indian negro believes in 
God, but, as said above, his concep- 
tion of Him is somewhat narrow. I 
do not believe that he thinks much 
about God as a God of love. No; God 
is rather something terrible to him. 
But Christ is different. He was aman 
on earth; he suffered and died. That 
means a great deal to the negro. He 
can understand the Man with all the 
best attributes of aman. Then again, 
his conception of Christ must be dis- 
tinctly anthropomorphic, for he knows 
that Christ was in every respect physi- 
cally like himself. He is taught, how- 
ever, that God is not; but his concep- 
tion of Him is distinctly material, and 
he pictures heaven as a land of gold 
and precious stones, and actually flow- 
ing with milk and honey! That is, he 
accepts the description in Revelations 
quite literally. 

But do the 


lower orders ‘of any 
European country think much differ- 


ently ? I should say not. 

The negro was accustomed to rites 
and ceremonies in West Africa, and in 
the West Indies he regards Christian 
rites with almost as much zeal as he 
once did pagan customs in Africa. 
External ceremony always appeals to 
him. He likes much singing, and an 
elaborate display of religious zeal. 








Thus, there is a great deal of re- 
ligion in the West Indies, but little 
Christianity. For instance, Sunday is 
most religiously observed in the West 
Indies. The majority of the lower 
classes do not care to do anything in 
the shape of labour on that day. Large 
numbers attend places of worship, 
but their chief delight is to sit in the 
open air and sing hymns, and the more 
solemn and dolorous those hymns are, 
the better. To break the Sabbath 
day in the West Indies is a greater 
crime with the peasant than to tell a 
lie. 

But it must not be gathered from 
the above remarks that the West 
Indian negro is incapable of becoming 
a real Christian. Not at all; for there 
are thousands of exceptions to the 
general rule, but I am dealing with 
the majority now ; and also with the 
present time, not the future. 

Now, whatever one chooses to think 
of the origin of our moral sentiments, 
it must be universally admitted that dif- 
ferent systems of religion will have 
various effects on them. Immorality, 
for instance, is little thought of as a 
breach of a moral law in West Africa, 
and the chief reason of this is because 
it has never been condemned by the 
native religion. Where adultery is 
punished in that country it is because 
an injustice against a man’s personal 
rights has been committed, not because 
of the heinousness of the deed fer se. 
Similarly, stealing may be condemned 
from a utilitarian point of view, for it 
is certainly very annoying to have 
your things stolen; but West African 
religion has nothing to say against 
it. But reverence for the priesthood, 
for superiors, for elders, and for par- 
ents is almost an article of faith with 
the West African negro, and in nearly 
all these respects the force of heredity 
tells in his pure-blooded offspring. 

It has ever been said that the negro is 
not honest, and the consensus of opin- 
ion in the West Indies is that the 
lower class negro is very much inclin- 
ed to petty theft. He is nota burglar; 
he will not attack you on the highway 
for the purpose of robbing you; he 
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rarely thinks of taking your life for 
your money, yet he will rob his honest 
neighbour’s ‘‘ provision ground ” with- 
out the slightest compunction. This 
preedial thieving is the chief crime of 
the lowest classes of the West Indian 
peasantry. No one suffers by it so 
much as the hard-working black plan- 
ter, who may awake any morning to 
find the results of weeks of labour rob- 
bed from him in a single night. 

It has sometimes been alleged that 
the West Indian negro cannot co- 
operate for any useful purpose ; but 
this assertion is emphatically negatived 
by the numerous Friendly Societies and 
Unions that have been flourishing for 
the last thirty or forty years. This 
spirit of co-operation is yet in its in- 
fancy, so to speak ; but, of course, a 
fully developed system of voluntary co- 
Operation is the product of a corre- 
sponding state of civilization. The 
very fact that it exists here in an in- 
cipient stage is something hopeful, 
and I cannot concur either in the as- 
sertion that the negro is absolutely 
thriftless. It is scarcely fair to expect 
thrift from people who, in the majority 
of cases, have little to live upon. But 
even in this respect there is positive 
evidence in favour of the negro. 
Where did he get the money to buy 
the land he now owns in the West 
Indies? There is enough evidence to 
prove that he worked for it. Mr. 
Stewart in his ‘‘ Account of Jamaica,” 
first published in 1808, gave it as his 
opinion that a great part of the gold 
and silver coin then in the island was 
in the hands of the negroes, who had 
obtained it in exchange for the pro- 
ducts of the small pieces of land they 
were allowed to cultivate forthemselves 
during slavery. And if anyone chooses 
to take the trouble of looking through 
the official returns of the savings banks 
of the West Indies he will be able to 
judge for himself whether the negro is, 
on the whole, thrifty or not. Perhaps 
I can do no better than quote here a 
few sentences from a lecture on Jama- 
ica delivered in April, 1880, before the 
Royal Colonial Institute, by Sir An- 
thony Musgrave, one of the best of 
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West Indian Governors. Said he: 
‘‘There are indications, everywhere 
regarded as evidence of prosperity and 
thrift on the part of the working classes, 
to which we may point as testimony 
that the people in Jamaica, like their 
fellows elsewhere, are becoming mind- 
ful of the value of industry and the 
advantage of providence. In 1868 the 
number of depositors in the savings 
bank was 2,524, and the amount of 
their deposits £58,913. In 1879, after 
deducting some deposits on public ac- 
counts, there were 6,222 depositors, 
with a total amounting to £207,000.” 

The above remarks, although made 
with special reference to Jamaica, 
are far from being inapplicable to 
the other West Indian islands, and 
I could give statistics to show that, 
despite the terrible depressions and 
crises through which the West In- 
dies have recently passed, there are 
many hopeful signs of increased thrifti- 
ness on the part of the common people. 

The West Indian negro is intensely 
emotional, impulsive, polite, given to 
begging, very liberal, has no strict re- 
gard for the truth, is affectionate, is 
generally grateful for past kindnesses, 
and is cheerful. When enraged he 
does not reason, and is ungovernable. 
This, of course, is the trait of an undis- 
ciplined mind ; yet his fury rarely ever 
lasts. He is not revengeful—impul- 
sive people are not soasarule. And 
though the women are given to beg- 
ging, both sexes are liberal. (West 
Indian liberality has always been much 
lauded, but it must by no means be 
supposed that this hospitable feeling is 
only confined to one class.) 

I have said that the negro has no 
strict regard for the truth. In this re- 
spect I must be understood to be speak- 
ing broadly of the majority. And, too, 
there is a sort of honour attached to a 
certain form of lying. Suppose, for 
instance, one man has seen another 
commit some petty misdemeanour, and 
tells of it, he is invariably regarded as 
a liar, although he has told but the 
strictest truth.* 

*Speaking of people in a lower state of 
civilization than the West Indian peasantry, J. 


That asa rule the negro is affection- 
ate is unquestionable. Negro mothers 
are most attentive to their children. 
Infanticide is not common in the West 
Indies ; and though Sir Spencer St. 
John in his book on Hayti gives it as 
his opinion that the dreadful infant 
mortality of that country is due to the 
sacrificing of children, most persons 
who are at all acquainted with West 
Indian diseases will at once concede 
that tetanus has more to do with it 
than any such inhuman cruelty. 

That the negro is generally grateful 
is well substantiated by facts. There 
are numerous instances recorded of the 
fidelity of household slaves to their 
owners during many trying periods 
in the history of slavery. Slaves have 
given their lives for kind masters. 
They have protected their property, 
have fought their battles, have sup- 
ported them in time of distress. Negro 
peasant women have been known to 
carry regularly a portion of the pro- 
duce of their ‘‘ fields” for their old 
slave mistresses after emancipation. 
They have sympathised with them in 
their distress, for above everything 
else the negro is sympathetic. 

Carlyle has laid it down that the 
world is built upon a foundation of 
clothes ; and if this dzctum has appli- 
cation anywhere, it is in the West 
Indies. The negro is extremely fond 
of dress. He may go in rags during 
the week, but on Sunday he will dress 
like a prince if he can affordit. There 
is nothing on which he will more read- 
ily spend money than on fine wearing 
apparel. This trait has been long since 
recognized, and economists have dwelt 


upon it as an inducement to the negro’ 


to labour. 

The negro is not a politician. In 
the towns where there is always a 
somewhat lively play of public opinion, 
he does take some interest in political 
matters. Not so in the country where 
he is far removed from the scene of 


S. Mill (‘‘ Three Essays on Religion,"’) makes 
one or two remarks which apply here. 
‘* They have,” says he, ‘‘a notion of not be- 
traying to their hurt, as of hurting in any 
other way, persons to whom they are bound 
by some special tie of obligation.” 
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such activity. And this is only natural. 
Political institutions are a thing of 
growth, and the institutions to which 
the engro has been accustomed in the 
past were generally supreme autocra- 
cies. In saying this, I am stating only 
a simple fact. It is not an argument 
for or against any particular form of 
government in the West Indies, for 
that subject does not concern me here. 


IN 





WAR TIME. 


QOUTHWARD are faces set— 


The stirring music of the marching feet, 
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I venture to think that I have given 
above the chief faults and virtues of 
the negro. To my thinking the virtues 
outnumber the faults. It is hard to 
expect anything better from the negro 
as he is at present circumstanced. 
Wise men do not look to gather grapes 
from thistles, and in the same way it 
is unwise to expect to reap much where, 
up to now, so little has been sown. 






That woke the nations with its rhythmic beat, 


Rings on the pavement yet. 


Across the earth and sea 


A long line stretches—men and men and men ; 


We may not look upon the like again, 


The wine of life 





Nor braver sight could be! 


Yonder among the guns, 


and Britain knows its price— 


Is poured out in a lavish sacrifice, 


Where fall her precious ones. 


This page of history— 


Written in warriors’ blood and women’s tears ; 


Ending the mighty volume of the years, 


That make our century— 


Will be a tale sublime, 


When the great empire-heart grows calm again; 


Britannia’s eyes, through all this stress and pain, 


Look to that after-time. 


Effie I. Forster. 






















































































VIII.—THE 


HE first fight I was present at during 
the Russo-Turkish War was the 
passage of the Danube. Whenthe cross- 
ing was effected between Simnitza and 
Sistova, Archibald Forbes and I joined 
General Arnoldi’s cavalry brigade on 
the invasion of Turkey. The advance 
squadrons were dragoon, carrying 
rifles, bayonets and swords, in fact, 
mounted infantry or cavalry at will. 
There is no service during war that ap- 
peals to me more than that of the 
Uhlan, or scout, and Arnoldi’s men 
acted as such for the invading force. 
To be in the very fire-front of an ad- 
vance, always on the alert, to keep 
touch with the enemy, interrogating 
the peasantry, or cutting telegraph 
wires ; in fact, to be here, there, and 
everywhere, is to me the best part of 
campaigning. 

Arnoldi, though a staunch Russian, 
had, as his name suggested, Italian 
blood in his veins, and all the artistic 
feeling both in music and painting 
of that highly-gifted race. He was 
a keen aquarellist, and nothing did he 
like better than, after he had seen his 
men encamped for the day, to devote 
the remaining hours of daylight to a 
jaunt with me through the adjacent 
Bulgarian villages, and place our camp- 
stools in the front of some picturesque 
hut, and try to reproduce, with our 
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CORRESPONDENT: 


A NIGHT. 


limited pigments, the marvellous hues 
of the paprika pods enshrouding the 
portals with crimson, yellow, and deli- 
cate greens, while the wondering in- 
habitants stood in motley groups round 
the crazy General, as they dubbed him. 

Certainly the quaintest and most pic- 
turesque figure of the odd scene was 
Arnoldi himself, doubled up on his 
stool, arrayed in pink silk shirt, white 
kapi, and dark green trousers, with the 
broad stripe of red down their sides 
denoting his high rank. 

When the sun was down we would 
light our pipes, shoulder our camp- 
stools, and trudge back to camp, just 
as if we were on a sketching picnic in- 
stead of the serious business of war. 
Sometimes Arnoldi and I would be so 
keen on sketching that we would not 
hesitate to pull out our sketch-books 
and colours on the line of march, and 
ride as far as we dared ahead of the 
squadrons and begin our work. Oc- 
casionally the General and I would be 
many hours in advance of our bag- 
gage, and once or twice so hard pres- 
sed were we for food that Arnoldi 
would request a passing Cossack to 
dismount and order him to empty his 
pockets of the dry pieces of black 
bread, which those hardy warriors al- 
ways stored, in case of a long march, 
in their capacious trouser-pockets. It 
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was a quaint and amusing sight to see 
the trooper, at word from Arnoldi, 
come to the attention, then salute, and 
dive his hands into his nether garment, 
and produce, apparently, black cin- 
ders, which he would place in the hol- 
low of his cap, and, with trembling 
hand, offer the ration to his General, 
when Arnoldi and I would consume the 
stale food with great relish. I sug- 
gested to the General that it was rather 
rough on the trooper to requisition 
his rations at a moment’s notice, but 
he laughed with great glee and replied: 
‘* My dear Villiers, did you not notice 
that the soldier was trembling as he 
handed me his bread? Why, he was 
shaking with pleasure, and he will be 
the proudest man of his troop to-day 
for the honour we have done him in 
eating his crusts. You don’t know the 
Russian soldier yet, my Villiers,’’ con- 
tinued the General. ‘‘If that man 
gets out of this campaign alive the 
one thing he will ever remember and 
talk to the children about—above he- 
roic deeds and the glamour of the fight- 
ing—will be this litttle incident of his 
General munching those musty crusts 
out of his greasy trouser-pockets.”’ 

It was almost a perpetual picnic this, 
the beginning of the Russo-Turkish 
campaign. The weather was simply 
perfection for campaigning. The 
breath of summer was in the air. 
The days were bright and sunny, and 
at night one required no better bed 
than a patch of grass to stretch on and 
a blanket for a covering. 

We met with no serious opposition 
on the march till we arrived outside the 
town of Bjela. The few Turks occupy- 
ing the place were so astonished at 
seeing, as they thought, a force of 
Russian infantry so near at hand, that 
they immediately beat a retreat, for 
our men dismounted some little dis- 
tance from the town, and in infantry 
formation crept up, with fixed bayo- 
nets, and completely surprised the 
enemy. 

Bjela nestled in a gorge dividing a 
belt of hills, standing rather abruptly 
out of the rolling plain across which 
we had advanced. As our men were 
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skirmishing over the heights, driving 
the rear-guard of the Turkish force 
out of the town, the principal Bulgar- 
ian residents of the place and the chief 
dignitaries of the Orthodox Church 
were advancing towards the General 
and his staff, proffering them bread 
and salt, while an aged priest held upa 
large metal crucifix which the General 
and his officersin deep reverence kissed. 
Shortly afterwards our troops took up 
a position on the heights to the left of 
the town. 

Towards evening a number of the 
enemy’s Circassian cavalry stood out 
against the blood-red after-glow of the 
sun like huge carrion crows on the pur- 
ple horizon, hovering along the ridge 
in our immediate front till their figures 
began to be merged in the gathering 
gloom. And when night set in, flicker- 
ing lights on our front and left and 
right betokened that the enemy had 
not retreated far, but were keeping a 
keen watch on our movements. The 
General had expected the infantry to 
follow close on our heels, for we were 
not strong enough to court attack ; 
therefore, when the morning broke, 
and finding that the enemy had been 
closing round us during the night, so 
formidable did they look, Arnoldi im- 
mediately ordered our guns and bag- 
gage to retire behind the River Yantra, 
which ran below the town, and over 
which we had passed the previous 
night. 

We stood by our horses all day long, 
our videttes occasionally taking pot- 
shots at the enemy as they gradually 
drew closer towards our flanks. We 
were anxiously waiting and watching 
till the sun was on the wane, when, to 
our intense delight, we descried afar 
over the plain a column of dust begin- 
ning to rise, gradually rolling nearer 
and nearer. Through this dust specks 
of fire sparkled as the yellow glow of 
the sun glinted on the lips of bayonets. 
Steadily the grey cloud approached, 
andsoon white uniforms were distinctly 
visible, and the sound of the steady 
tramp, tramp of infantry came up from 
the plain. The dragoons sprinkling 
the heights of Bjela gave lusty cheers 
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as the long-looked-for relief at last 
passed under us into the town. The 
enemy, on seeing this strong reinforce- 
ment quietly melted away, and Bjela, 
practically without a shot, fell into the 
hands of the Russians. 

The house in which Forbes and I had 
taken up our quarters, was at one end of 
the straggling township. My colleague 
had just started back to the Danube 
with my sketches and a budget of war 
news, and Arnoldi, knowing I was 
alone, was good enough to invite me 
to dine with him. I had to go the 
whole length of the town to Arnoldi’s 
quarters, he having encamped on the 
other side of the Yantra. The infantry 
were rapidly taking up their position 
on the heights round Bjela. All through 
the evening the troops continued march- 
ing through the main street, and far 
into the night stragglers and malinger- 
ers were dragging their weary limbs 
over the hard, dusty plain to the vari- 
ous encampments. 

When I returned from dining at the 
cavalry camp towards midnight, the 
road was apparently quite silent. Pre- 
sently a light flashed up from one of 
the cellars of astore. On looking down 
its steps I discovered four soldiers stag- 
gering stupidly drunk, up to theirankles 
in liquor, which was still running from 
several casks they had broken open. 
On catching sight of me one of the 
men stumbled up to the level of the 
street and brought his rifle to the 
guard at the same time challenging 
me. 

I answered in my best Russian, the 
purity of which immediately betrayed 
my ignorance of the tongue, where- 
on the sentry cried to his companion: 

‘‘Here’s a Turk!” seized me and 
pushed me into the cellar, where his 
drunken companions at once surround- 
ed and searched me. 

I immediately held out my revolver, 
butt-end forward, to show non-belli- 
cose intentions. They snatched it out 
of my grasp, and also relieved me of 
my sketch- and pocket-books and purse. 
Then they rudely hustled me up out of 
the cellar on to the road. They were 


all more or less intoxicated, two some- 
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what good-humouredly, but the others 
were sullen and ill-tempered. They 
held a querulous consultation as to 
their future dealings with me, and ap- 
peared to arrive at the conclusion to 
take me in the direction from whence 
I had come. At this I was much 
relieved, for I knew I should be near- 
ing friends. 

My captors placed me between them 
and we started. To my dismay, on ar- 
riving at the mill-dam in the centre of 
the town, the deep shadow of the old 
mill wheel seemed to suggest to the 
two sullen guards who were behind 
me that this was a fit and proper 
place to rid themselves of so irritating 
a burden as myself. Why not stab me 
in the back and slip me into the mill- 
race, for was I not keeping them from 
a further orgy? One ruffian suddenly 
clutched me by the shoulder and growl- 
ed out ‘‘ Halt!” while the other level- 
led his bayonet. I quickly caught the 
cold steel at the charge, forcing it 
aside with my hands, when, luckily, 
the good-humoured advance - guard 
turned round at the noise and, seeing 
the dastardly deed. about to be perpe- 
trated, rushed forward. 

One struck the fellow who sstill 
clutched my shoulder a blow in the 
mouth. Thena quarrel ensued between 
my captors, the rear-guard explaining 
the advantage of a quietus for me, 
while the advance-guard objected 
strongly to this questionable proceed- 
ing (in which I fully concurred) to thus 
early in life sending me over to the 
great majority. 

At last there seemed to be a com- 
promise between them, and, thanks to 
my preservers, they further relieved my 
mind regarding my safety by remain- 
ing in the rear while my would-be as- 
sassins were compelled to trudge on in 
front. Weeventually arrived at a biv- 
ouac of infantry, and I was dragged 
toward the blazing camp-fire. 

As I warmed my hands at the flam- 
ing logs, the men crowded round and 
stared at this supposed Turk in dis- 
guise. In a short time an officer ap- 
peared on the scene. He did not seem 
much convinced of my innocence, in 
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spite of my story which was related 
to him in my best French and all the 
Russian I was acquainted with. Luck- 
ily a cavalry-man, one of Arnoldi’s 
troopers, pushed his way to the front, 
and, recognizing me, told the crowd 
(which immediately made me a hero in 
their eyes) how, on the day of their ar- 
rival in Bjela, I went down into the 
town, and marshalled up to their 
thirsty bivouac a contingent of Bul- 
garians, carring buckets of wine. This 
exploit of mine elicited a murmur of 
admiration, and I at once knew that I 
was with friends. 

A cloak was spread for me by the 
fire, anda mug of tea handed me, in 
which I drank ‘‘to all honest soldiers.” 
Presently, over the heads of those im- 
mediately around me was passed my 
revolver, then came my sketch book in 
the same manner, for the men who had 
arrested me were now out of favour 
and had quietly slunk away. Last, but 
not least, my purse arrived. I instinc- 
tively opened it and commenced count- 
ing the notes and coin. A howl of in- 
dignation went up from the honest 
fellows round me. I almost felt 
ashamed at my stupidity. The officer 
assured me that no Russian would 
steal. I arrested the question which 
readily came to my lips: ‘‘Then why 
take my purse?” Nevertheless, the 
coin had not been touched, though I 
believe that well-filled purse, by excit- 
ing the cupidity of the two sullen 
guards, nearly caused the death of me. 
The officer kindly gave me an escort 
to prevent further molestation, and I 
arrived at my house never more utterly 
fagged out in my life. 

Throwing myself on to the ottoman 
I soon fell asleep. Presently I was 
disturbed by a soft, velvet touch on 
my face, then came a gentle pressure 
of my hands. Thinking I was in the 
throes of a pleasant nightmare, I 
sighed, and still sweetly slept. Now 
came a pinch on my right toe, quickly 
followed by rather a rough tweak of 
my nose. I sat up, rubbing my eyes 
till I was wide awake, when I dis- 
covered in a ray of soft moonlight, two 
lovely damsels in picturesque vobes-de- 
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nuit, wringing their hands and sadly 
moaning. 

On seeing that I was fully awake 
they rushed at me and shook me, fear- 
ing that I might fall asleep again. The 
fair creatures both pointed to the win- 
dow, and in a tongue utterly unintel- 
ligible to me, rapidly began talking. 
Their faces were full of fear, and they 
seemed to be in great distress, so in 
spite—to say the least of it—of my 
compromising situation, I jumped out 
of bed, and was soon by their side, 
looking through the window. I soon 
became aware of a dull roar like the 
distant surging of the sea, and bright 
flashes of light threw sharp shadows 
into the room. On looking through 
the casement into the street, a weird 
scene was presented. From our house, 
which formed the cul-de-sac of the alley 
opening on to the main street, grim- 
looking beings staggered hither and 
thither. Their rough features were 
lit up by flaring torches, splinters of 
broken shutters or window-frames 
steeped in pitch, which many carried. 
By the light of fitful beacons the ruf- 
fians were looting the stores, and quite 
a number—the majority the worse for 
liquor—were making for our house. 

I at once aroused Forbes’ servant, 
Andreas, and asked him to stand by. 
The husband of one of the women 
who had followed them into the room, 
was crouching by the doorway, almost 
in a comatose condition with fear. By 
this time a considerable number of 
looters were collected in front of the 
house, many beating vigorously at 
the door with an iron bar. 

‘*Andreas,’”’ I whispered, ‘‘ throw 
open the window as if in surprise, 
and in a loud voice ask what the deuce 
they mean by attacking a Bulgarian 
house, and that a Russian Colonel is 
quartered here who must not be dis- 
turbed. I will put on my military cap 
and shake my fist at them.” 

This little ruse of mine succeeded 
for a time, the men apparently clearing 
off and leaving us in peace. Almost 
dead with sleep I fell back again on to 
the ottoman. The women clinging to 
each other, squatted on the floor, 
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while the man kept crossing himself 
and calling upon the saints. 

I was soon awakened once more by 
a loud knocking at the gate below. 
The women were crying and clinging 
to me with all the fervour of the dis- 
tressed ladies in the romantic drama ; 
wherever I went they hung on to me 
for dear life. Dragging myself to the 
window I must say that an alarming 
sight presented itself. Six men, fierce 
with rage, their coarse features dis- 
torted with passion, were striving to 
force the gate. One ruffian had fallen, 
and was gasping in agonizing throes 
on the step. His companions on see- 
ing us at the windows, shook their 
fists, yelling out that ‘‘ I was a cursed 
Turk ! The house was a Mohammedan 
house, and that we kept poisonous 
liquor to kill the Russians with.” 

One snatched a bottle from the 
grasp of the fallen man and hurled it 
in my direction. The frightened 
women with piteous cries of fear clung 
closer and closer to me. With the as- 


sistance of Andreas I shook them off, 
then stirred up the cowardly, whimper- 
ing husband with my foot, and told 


him to blockade the door with the 
furniture. Giving my revolver to the 
women, and bidding them shoot if 
once the door was forced, I left them, 
and hurried down the stairs into the 
yard. I requested Andreas to leave 
his revolver behind, for, being found 
unarmed, the soldiers might not take 
extreme measures with us. Andreas 
and I stood for a moment quietly be- 
hind the door, and then suddenly let it 
fly open. The angry crowd was 
taken aback by this sudden movement, 
and for a second or two my servant 
and I stood alone in the portal. 

It was a curious sight we beheld. 
Two of the ruffians carried torches, the 
lurid glare falling on the faces of the 
men, showed me that most of them 
were sottish with drink. There wasa 
confused babble of oaths as they re- 
covered from their surprise, and then 
one with a black wine bottle in his hand 
staggered forward, and seizing An- 
dreas by the arm, tried to force him 
to drink of its contents. Andreas, 
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who was not thirsty, declined to obey 
him. At this the others closed around 
him, and shouted, ‘‘The accursed Mos- 
lem shall drink his own vile poison, 
drink! Force it down his ugly throat !”’ 

At this they seized his head. I then 
came to my servant’s rescue, and in 
another moment the bottle was dashed 
to the ground and smashed, splashing 
its contents over my boots, and An- 
dreas and I were dragged by the angry 
mob up the valley and on to the main 
street. 

I cried to Andreas not to resist. but 
to work his way, if possible, to pilot 
the surging, frenzied soldiers, hanging 
on to us towards a sentry standing 
guard in the middle of the road. With 
our clothes almost torn from our backs, 
and bleeding with rough usage, we 
gradually worked the struggling mob 
towards the sentry. Then Andreas 
called to him, explaining who we were, 
and asked for succour. 

The sentry came forward, and shout- 
ing ‘* Halt!” demanded our release. 
The drunken crew around us, a little 
sobered by the sharp struggle, at last 
began to understand that they had 
made a mistake, especially when a few 
of the more sober saw the insignia of 
my profession attached to my arm, 
bearing the Imperial Russian Eagle, 
which in their fury they had not notic- 
ed. They stole sullenly away. Balk- 
ed of their revenge on us, I could see 
that they intended to re-attack the 
house. 

I hurried up to the camp above the 
town, told my story to the Colonel 
in command, and just as day was 
breaking I returned to the scene of my 
late adventure with a half-company of 
men and two Officers, arriving in the 
nick of time to prevent the drunken 
ruffans from forcing the door of the 
room. 

On the threshold of the gateway we 
found the corpse of the man who had 
fallen with the bottle. His face was 
livid, and his lips black and swollen. 
Curled up into a ball dead, afew yards 
further up the valley lay another of our 
assailants, also black at the mouth, 
and his hands fearfully blistered. How 
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did these wretched creatures come by aroused from hisstateof absoluteterror. 
their death ? What was it they had ‘What in the name of Bacchus 
been drinking ? I looked at my splash- was the wine he kept stored in his 
ed boots; dark spots stood out dis- cellar?” 













tinctly on the leather. On touching ‘* Honoured stranger,” said he, 
these my fingers broke through the ‘‘my business is that of a leather- 
material as if it were paper. dresser, and in one of my cellars I 
Andreas now came up and said: keep vitriol in bottles for use in my 
‘“What have these men been drink- trade, in another the wine of the 
ing? Look at my hands, sir!” country.” 
They were blistered in many places. It was evidently not the wine of the 


We hurried upstairs and inquired of country our irritated and violent friends 
the landlord, who was now thoroughly _ had been drinking. 





To be Continued. 
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AVE you ever guessed 
How this world is blest 
And redeemed from its sins,:forsooth, 
By the happy dreams 
That shed their beams 
From the smiling face of youth, 
Ere the wise old world 
Has its wisdom hurled 
O’er the simple path of Truth ? 






A mild surprise, 

In the laughing eyes 

Of a smile so pure and free, 
Showed never a thought 
Of the dream it brought 

To the selfish soul of me; 
And my spirit shrank 
From the nectar drank 

In that cup of purity. 











Subdued I felt 
As I meekly knelt 

At that holiest altar throne ; 
And in that hour 
I prayed for power, 

To my sordid soul unknown, 
To worship Truth 
In the heart of youth 

Ere it has to wisdom grown. 


Frank Lawson. 


A TRIP TO MEXICO. 


By Laura M. Boulton. 


Re is difficult, soon after crossing the 
Texas border into Mexico, to realize 
that one is still on the work-a-day North 
American Continent. Here there are 
quaint and medizval, old-world cities, 
and very interesting mining towns 
founded early in the Spanish dominion. 
One is all the more appreciative of the 
charm of the land after crossing hun- 
dreds of miles of arid, treeless desert, 
where nothing flourishes except a 
little sage-grass and the ubiquitous 
lobster-can. 

Once in sight of the Sierra Madres, 
there is much to interest, though it is 
only when south of the Capital, 
amongst the high mountains, that the 
finest scenery in the country is tra- 
versed. Here the luxuriant tropical 
vegetation appeals strongly to north- 
ern eyes. 

Some eight hundred miles from the 


frontier town of El Paso is Zacatecas, 
one of the oldest mining centres in 


the country. Its charter as acity was 
granted by Philip of Spain. There 
the first Bonanza silver mines of the 
New World were discovered, and a 
thriving town established, despite the 
drawbacks of a scarcity of water, and 
despite what even the optimistic guide- 
books describe as an ‘‘ inclement 
climate.” 

It is a very steep climb for the train 
up the Zacatecas hills, and it is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence to 
get ‘‘stalled” in the mountains for 
lack of power to draw the heavy 
coaches up the grade. In fact, a cer- 
tain amount of philosophy is useful in 
travelling in this country, as time is 
no object, and trains arrive and de- 
part in the most erratic fashion, with 
small regard for such mundane af- 
fairs as time-tables or connections. 

The streets of Zacatecas are narrow 
and winding, paved with cobble-stones 
and crowded with water-carriers and 


donkeys. The latter are laden with sil- 
ver ore from the mines, or with pictur- 
esque-looking men, who wear huge 
sombreros, and are swathed to the 
eyes in gay serapes. This fashion 
gives these cavaliers a tragic and 
mysterious air, and makes them look 
like Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
or near relations of Joseph and his 
brethren. The houses are flat-roofed, 
andeither frescoed deeply or painted 
yellow, blue or violet, their courtyards 
filled with flowers and birds, with oc- 
casionally a background of painted 
canvas like the drop-scene in a theatre. 

The Hotel Zacatecana, once the 
Augustin Monastery, has an imposing 
air, with its vast corridors, wide stone 
stairs, and stone-flagged court-yard, 
though the comforts of life to be found 
within its walls are not quite in keep- 
ing with its palatial appearance. The 
more or less ragged Mexicans who 
form the hotel staff, add to the incon- 
gruities in this ‘‘land of anachron- 
isms.” The ways of Mexican hotels 
in the smaller provincial towns are 
past finding out; there is no office 
and no visible manager. Once in- 
stalled, and your name written on a 
blackboard, you are left severely alone, 
with no polite enquiries as to your 
wishes. When you are leaving, any 
odd hanger-on hands you a bill. 

A few hours’ journey across the 
Zacatecas hills brings one to Aguas 
Calientes (hot waters), about mid- 
night. At present a night-time arrival 
in any small Mexican town cannot be 
recommended to those afflicted with 
nerves. The natives are really well- 
meaning, but until one is a little accus- 
tomed to them, their manners and ap- 
pearance are a little startling. A 
truculent-looking Mexican met us at 
Aguas station, and presumably offered 
to show the way to the Hotel Paris. 
Shouldering our bags he rapidly walked 
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MEXICO— PUBLIC FOUNTAIN AT ZACATECAS, 


ahead of us. Suddenly the guide 
plunged into a dark court-yard and 
vanished, leaving his charges alone to 


contemplate the beauties of Aguas by 
moonlight in the lonely square. It was 
consoling to remember that murder 
and robbery are not as prevalent as in 
former days in Mexico, owing to Presi- 
dent Diaz’s way of dealing with offend- 


ers. A criminal foolish enough to be 
caught is first shot and then tried, and 
this summary method has rather dis- 
couraged brigandage. As our guide 
remained conspicuous by his absence, 
there was plenty of time to notice the 
illuminated clock on the Municipal 
Palace on the other side of the square, 
and the beauty of the open belfry of a 
neighbouring church. At last a muf- 
fled figure approached us, and was 
made to understand that we wished to 
be shown to an hotel, any hotel—as 
standing in the Plaza of Aguas at one in 
the morning was beginning to be tire- 
some. This manprovedtobe quite intel- 
ligent, and at onceescortted us to a hotel 
whose proprietor spoke French. Our 
bags were restored, but no explanation 
was forthcoming of the so-called guide. 

Aguas by daylight was found to be 


a 


> 


a charming little town with delightful 
baths, where the hot water comes bub- 
bling from springs. The bath-houses, 
open to the sky above, have quite a 
Pompeiian air, with their blue and 
white tiled floors, and flights of stone 
steps leading from one’s dressing-room 
to the water. Aguas is headquarters 
for linen drawn-work of the most lace- 
like designs. The makers of this bring 
it to the railway station, where they 
add to the general confusion by selling 
their wares. 

A Mexican station is most entertain- 
ing, as the poorer classes travel inces- 
santly, and are to be seen at most places 
crowding into the second and third 
class carriages, laden with a miscel- 
laneous collection of cooking pots, 
babies, and large bundles of bedding 
containing the household gods. Smok- 
ing, and eating du/ce are the chief de- 
lights of these people, and whenever 
the train stops, vendors of unpleasant- 
looking mixtures readily dispose of 
these dainties. The large trays carried 
on men’s heads are soon deprived of 
their loads of sweet potatoes, fried in 
grease, or some other equally sticky 
and tasty delicacy. 
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CATACOMBS AT GUANAJUATO, 


We sincerely hoped to reach our 
next destination, Guanajuato, by day- 
light, but the train was delayed at 
Santa Maria, whose shrine last year 
was visited by 70,000 pilgrims. The 
railway officials seemed quite unable to 
cope with the enormous crowds await- 
ing transportation. Thousands of peo- 
ple were encamped on either side of 


the line, and the train was simply cap- 


When it was no 
to force one other in- 
dividual in by the doors, the men 
hoisted women on their shoulders and 
forcibly shoved them through the win- 
dows. The sight of two scarlet-clad 
legs finally disappearing after one su- 
preme shove, made us wonder where 


tured by the mob. 
longer possible 


the owner landed. The 
conductor confessed his 
inability to collect tickets 
from the packed human- 
ity in the third class car- 
riages. 

Some of the male pil- 
grims were extremely 
smart in tan-coloured 
leather suits with silver 
buttons down the sides 
of the trousers, short sil- 
ver embroidered coats, 
and large sombrero otf 
beaver. The women in 
the northern part of 
Mexico are not nearly so 
picturesque as the men, 
they wear light-coloured 
cotton or muslin skirts, 

and a blue or black reboso draped on 
their head and shoulders. 

Guanajuato, most picturesque of 
mining towns, is huddled into a wind- 
ing gorge of the hills, so narrow that 
steps lead up the steep slopes to 
houses, built one over the other in the 
most inaccessible looking places. It 
is more than three miles from the sta- 
tion and can only be reached by mule- 
trams, which tear along the dark, 
narrow road at  break-neck speed. 
These trams are drawn by four, and 
sometimes six mules, and one man 
holds the reins while another perpetu- 
ally lashes the animals. At last we 
arrived at the little three-cornered 
Plaza of Guanajuata, and found quar- 

ters in the Waldorf-As- 





PLAZA AND CATHEDRAL, GUADALAJARA, 


toria of the place, called 
the Hotel de la Union. 
Few of the rooms there 
have windows, an upper 
panel of the doors open- 
ing to let in light and 
air from the courtyard, 
where doves and a 
screaming parrot held an 
animated debate. 
Standing next to the 
old Spanish Cathedral in 
glaring incongruity is a 
modern opera-house of 
French design, built at 


enormous cost, and so 
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A TRIP TO MEXICO 


farnot opened, though finishedtwo years 
ago. Huge stone lions guard the en- 
trance, and bronze figures of the Muses 
adorn the top of the facade. The inter- 
ior has a charming foyer and boxes, 
but is decorated in the worst possible 
taste and the crudest colours. The 
public gardens here are filled with 


roses, violets, lilies and bougainvilleas, 
shaded by feathery pepper trees with 
heir bunches of red berries. On 
either side of these pretty gardens the 
‘haute noblesse’ of Guanajuato have 
their summer residences. 

Distinctly less pleasing, but a neces- 


The Mint and the de Flores Reduction 
Works are extremely interesting. In 
the latter the primitive method of 
three hundred and fifty years ago of 
crushing and reducing ore is still ad- 
hered to by these conservative people, 
and the work is done by blindfolded 
mules, after what is called the ‘‘ Patio”’ 
process, where the muddy mass of 
ore is trodden for weeks by the pa- 
tient animals, knee-deep in the mix- 
ture. 

Travelling through Mexico early i 
December one has the good fortune to 


witness some of the *‘ fiestas’ or fétes 


MEXICO—SCENE OF EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN’S EXECUTION, 


sary evil from a guide’s point of view, 
is a visit to the Catacombs. These 
are situated on a high hill, surrounded 
by walls of great height and depth, 
containing receptacles for coffins. In 
a long vaulted, underground gallery, 
are placed the skeletons of those whose 
relatives did not pay for a permanent 
place in the walls above, and whose 
remains at the end of five years were 
removed to make room for others. 
Volumes could be written of mining 
traditions concerning the days when 
silver ‘‘ was accounted as nothing.” 


in honor of the patron Saint of the 
country, Our Lady of Guadalupe. To 
her memory beautiful chapels are dedi- 
cated, where pilgrims throng from all 
parts of the country. The decorations 
in these buildings are frequently of the 
most costly description, a chancel rail 
of solid silver being by no means un- 
common. The plans of most of the 
cathedrals and churches in Mexico 
were drawn in Spain. The stone 
carvings on the facades are often of 
great beauty, and the interiors though 
tawdry in decoration contain choirs of 
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CITY OF MEXICO—CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC, 


inlaid woods or of carved Spanish 
mahogany aud silver. 

The Christmas decorations in some 
of the innumerable churches were deli- 
ciously original, angels in white muslin 
frocks and blue sashes being pro- 
minent features, with whom the Apos- 
tles in doublet and hose looked a little 
out of keeping. Votive offerings 
hanging before shrines were numerous, 
wax arms and legs and braids of hair 
The gay- 


forming a large proportion. 
est of music cheers the worshippers ; 


selections from Norma, Lucia and I] 
Trovatore are frequently heard; and 
even in the Cathedral of the Capital 
itself, a two-step played upon a piano 
was heard during High Mass. 

At Guadalajara where a ‘‘ Fiesta” 


CITY OF MEXICO—A HOTEL COURTYARD, 


was in progress, the 
street decorations were 
uniquely pretty and ef- 
fective. The national 
colours, red, white and 
green, were festooned 
on the dome and towers 
of the Santuario. Here 
special services attrac- 
ted the usual great 
crowd, who simply 
camped in the neigh- 
bouring streets with 
their cooking pots, and 
picnicked there until the 
festivities were ended. 
The warm climate 
makes an al fresco life 
no hardship. 

Few people know that in the Sacristy 
of the Cathedral of Guadalajara is to 
be seen the original painting of 
Murillo’s Assumption, which has oddly 
enough found a resting place in the 
Cathedral of a Mexican town. This 
Cathedral and the Degollada Theatre 
were injured by the earthquake on the 
2zoth of January, 1900, the shock of 
which was registered by the seismo- 
graph in a Canadian Observatory. 

Of more modern interest than the 
old Spanish towns just described, 
though it was an Indian town at the 
time of the Conquest, is Queretaro, 
where the unfortunate Maximilian made 
a last stand against his unwilling sub- 
jects. Here his brief dream of a 
Mexican Empire ended 
on the Cerro de Las 
Campanas, June 1oth, 
1867, when in company 
with his Generals, Me- 
jia and Miramon, he was 
shot facing the city. 
Three large stones mark 
the place where they 
fell, and a chapel is in 
course of erection by a 
Mexican gentleman of 
Imperialistic sympath- 
ies. From this hill there 
is a fine view of the city, 
thesunny plainsurround 
ing it and the moun- 
tains beyond. In the 
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building of the State Legis- 
lature are carefully preser- 
ved many melancholy relics 
of the Emperor, including 
the rough blood-stained 
coffin in which his body was 
first placed after his execu- 
tion. The almost entire ab- 
sence of any mementoes of 
poor Carlotta is quite strik- 
ing, though she too bore 
her part in the brief Empire. 
With the exception of a very 
nadequate looking bath de- 
scribed as her property in 
the National Museum at the 
Capital, no trace of her is to 
be seen, not evena portrait, 
while those of Maximilian 
are many and varied. _Lit- 
tle as the people desired an 
Empire, the symbols of ma- 
jesty are proudly pointed 
out, and include a state 
-oach of crimson and gold, 
a copy of one belonging to 
the Emperor of Russia, and 
an immense silver dinner 
service of truly imperial pro- 
portions. 

The usual Fiesta was at 
its height at Queretaro. As 
our fortress-like windows 
overlooked the market place 
where it was held, one could 
look down upon the surging 


mob that surrounded the city oF MEXICO—AN AVENUE 


gaming-tables where roulet- 

te and rouge et noir, always 

prominent features of religious feasts 
in Mexico, did a thriving trade. Flar- 
ing torches lit up the stalls of the 
vendorsof ‘* dulcé”’ (sweets of all kinds) 
and of ‘‘ tortillas”’ (large flat pancakes 
of corn and chili), while ‘* pulque,” that 
most repellant of national drinks to a 
foreigner was apparently as nectar in 
the estimation of the crowd. 

Large opal mines are near Quere- 
taro, and the lovely stones form one 
of its staple commodities, though Hun- 
garian opals are frequently palmed off 
on the unwary purchaser. 

The traveller who enters the City 
of Mexico by the Mexican Central Rail- 
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OF CYPRESSES IN THE PARK 
AT CHAPULTEPEC, 


way has a chance to see the canal of 
Nochistongo. This canal was designed 
and begun late in the 16th century as 
a tunnel through the hills to drain the 
Mexican lakes. The Capital was con- 
stantly being inundated, and some 
remedy was necessary. Scarcely was 
it completed at the cost of hundreds of 
lives and millions of money when the 
roof fell in and the gallery was stopped 
up. Many years later it was decided 
to make it into an immense canal 
through the mountains and the tunnel 
was opened and walled for a distance of 
twelve miles. It is now so covered 
with vegetation that it looks like a 











































































































































































































































































































natural gorge being immensely wide 
and nearly 200 feet deep. 

We varied our usual programme by 
arriving at daybreak in the City of 
Mexico, an unfair advantage to take of 
a place that does not look its best ev 
déshabille. Later in the day one sees 
that it would compare favourably with 
the European capitals. Its wide streets, 
princely houses and_ well-appointed 
carriages are an unexpected sight in 
this southern land, where many of the 
provincial towns though extremely 
picturesque, have a rather down-at- 
heel appearance. 

Sunday, 17th December, 1899, was 
the occasion of a great bull-fight to in- 
augurate the season. Toreadors had 
been imported from Spain. Early in 
the afternoon the Mexican world and 
his wife turned out en masse on 
their way to the  bull-ring where 
Fuentes and Minuto, the celebrated 
toreadors had an immense success, 
from a Spanish point of view, though 
the tortured horses left to die in 
the ring could probably tell another 
tale. 

The Bois of Mexico is the Paseo dela 
Reforma, a drive of nearly three miles 
through an avenue of tall Eucalyptus 
trees. Down this road passed the heroes 
of thebull-fight that sunny afternoon, in 
their quaint and brilliant costumes. 
Mounted picadors in short coats, with 
broad sashes of all colours, their hair in 
a long queue, and Spanish turbans on 
their heads ; matadors, equally brilliant 
and more odd-looking ; and, bringing 
up the rear, a victoria and pair with 
cockaded men-servants. In this car- 
riage sat two haughty individuals, the 
successful toreadors, in costumes glit- 
tering with gold and silver embroidery. 
They received the greetings of the 
crowd with cold indifference. 

The City of Mexico has many amuse- 
ments to offer its pleasure-loving inhab- 
itants besides the weekly bull-fights. 
Second in favour to that sport is a 
Spanish ball game called ‘‘ Fronton,” 
somewhat resembling ‘‘ Fives,” but 
much more difficult and scientific. The 
betting on the different players runs 
high as the bookies, wearing scarlet 
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caps, walk up and down selling the 
players and shouting the odds. 

A Polo Club is to be found there, 
and also a Jockey Club, the latter with 
charming quarters in a blue and white 
tiled building, the towers of which 
were brought from Constantinople. 
The Monte Carlo of Mexico is in the 
Tivoli Gardens, a suburban resort, 
where gambling, especially in baccarat, 
is indulged in to an enormous extent. 
Gambling is the national amusement, 
from the highest in the land to the 
ragged street arabs who risk their 
small coins at stalls in the street. All 
the gaming establishments in the 
country are controlled by one man, who 
makes an enormous income from the 
monopoly. 

The Paseo ends at the Park of 
Chapultepec, where stands the castle 
on a rocky height in a grove of huge 
cypresses. Wide marble-flagged ter- 
races surround the castle, and on the 
top is a roof-garden, where heliotrope, 
roses and enormous shrubs of pink 
geranium flourish, and from which can 
be obtained an unsurpassed view of val- 
ley and snow-clad mountains. 

The state-rooms are as they were left 
by Maximilian, the Imperial monogran 
and crown on all the appointments. A 
painful illustration of Republican sim- 
plicity is afforded by the guide who 
shows visitors through this lovely place ; 
no liveried menial is he, but a ragged, 
bare-footed Mexican, apparently suf- 
fering from the dry season, and conse- 
quent scarcity of water, and looking 
strangely out of place in the abode of 
kings. 

Driving in the park and Paseo is re- 
gulated by the most stringent rules. 
Mounted soldiers, generously armed, 
are stationed at brief intervals from 
each other through the whole length of 
the drive, to control the movements of 
the hundreds of carriages and horse- 
men which are daily to be seen there 
between the hours of five and seven 
p.m. A picturesque café stands at the 
end of the Paseo, where coffee and ices 


can be enjoyed while listening to the 


music of a good military band. 
In the National Museum is a unique 
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CITY OF MEXICO—THE CATHEDRAL, 


collection of Aztec monoliths, including 
he immense sacrificial stone, covered 
with barbaric carvings, only found 
within the last few years. Huge stone 
igures, deities of the Sun, Moon and 
Water, creatures of Buddha-like ap- 
pearance, and countless grotesque im- 
iges are inthe same place. The Gov- 
ernment has lately taken up the work 
of excavating on ancient sites, and 
many additions are constantly being 
made to the relics of an extinct people. 
The Academy of Fine Arts contains 
some good pictures by native artists 
and much prized treasures by Murillo, 
Rubens and Velasquez, presented by 
Spanish grandees after the Conquest. 
In one of the galleries, lined with pic- 
tures of saints and martyrs of pious 
memory, hangs a portrait of Byron, 
looking very Byronic 
and quite out of his 
class. And again, ina 
still more unlikely place 
was this poet’s picture 
seen, viz., in a dingy 
stall of the ‘‘ Thieves’ 
Market,” where a mot- 
ley collection of rubbish 
as well as some valu- 
able articles are offered 
for sale every Sunday 
morning. 
The funerals of the 
poor are conducted on 
quite original lines in 
the Capital. The coffin 
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is carried on a special 
tram drawn by mules. 
Another tram follows 
containing the mourn- 
ing relations, who, judg- 
ing by their appearance, 
regard the whole affair 
as a very superior kind 
of picnic. 

With the exception of 
the Hotel Sanz, ‘able 
a’hote is unknown, but 
there are numerous 
cafés and restaurants 
where the enterprising 
traveller can order na- 
tional dishes in which 
garlic and oil play a 
prominent part. 

At some of the theatres, of music- 
hall type, a rather good custom pre- 
vails of selling tickets for one funda 
(act) at a time, so that you need 
only pay for the turn you wish to 
see. The writer was present at the 
‘* Principal” the night that a ballet 
was presented for the first time to a 
Mexican audience, with some misgiv- 
ings by the management, as the people 
are not chary of expressing their can- 
did opinions. The ballet was of the 
most elementary description ; and, as 
the verdict of the pit and stalls did 
not agree on this occasion, the nervous 
premicre danseuse and her assistants 
were greeted with a mingled storm of 
applause and hisses from the crowded 
house. 


OF MEXICO—THE ALAMEDA, 








MEXICO—THE VIGA CANAL. 


Among the many excursions into the 
environs of Mexico is one to the Viga 
Canal, on which one can travel for 
miles in a Mexican edition of a Vene- 
tian gondola, flat-bottomed, canopied, 
and poled by two men. The interest 


of the trip lies in the procession of 


market-boats laden with fruits, flowers 
and vegetables from Santa Anita, 
whose once celebrated floating gar- 
dens have now taken firm root in the 
shallow water. Santa Anita reminded 
one of pictures of African villages; the 
bamboo huts were roofed with straw, 
and the inhabitants decidedly aborigi- 
nal in appearance. 


MEXICO—BADA GARDENS, CUERNAVACA, 


Not far from the Capital are many 
delightful winter resorts easily reached 
by those who find the high altitude of 
Mexico City trying. Only forty-seven 
miles away, over the mountains, lies 
Cuernavaca, possessing a climate and 
surroundings that leave nothing to be 
desired. Here was the favourite home 
of Cortes, and in later days Maximilian 
too built a small villa some distance 
from the town, to which he used to 
drive along the good coach road across 
the mountains that is no longer kept in 
repair. The scenery on the way alone 
repays a visit to Cuernavaca. As the 
train slowly climbs the 10,000 feet the 
eyes rest on a glorious 
panorama of mountain, 
valley, lake and river. 
Here and there little vil- 
lages far below look like 
painted squares on a 
map. 

The ascent continues 
through deep cuttings of 
rock, adorned with fes- 
toons of maidens hair 
fern, and brilliant or- 
chid-like flowers cling- 
ing to the walls, whilst 
the towering snow-clad 
mountains Popocatepet! 
and Iztaccihuatl remain 
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ever in sight, clear-cut against the tur- 
quoise sky. A poetical Indian legend 


tells us that Popocatepetl, the loftier of 


the two, is perpetually mourning over 
and guarding his dead swe -etheart, the 
‘White Woman” on her snowy bier. 
‘* Races come and gone, but 
Popocatepetl has not taken nor forgot- 
ten one porphyry wrinkle for them all. 
His look is high and Indian-stern as it 
was when the first European . . 
came prying into the crater for sulphur 
to make the gunpowder for the Con- 
quest. 
Cuernavaca 


have 


itself is the quaintest 
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place. It is built on a hill between two 
deep gorges, with red-roofed houses 
and streets and lanes made shady with 
oleander and poinsettia trees in blos- 
som. The Borda Gardens are here, 
whose terraced walks and wide stone 
steps leading to pools and mountains 
have an Italian air, the winding paths 
roofed with climbing roses and jessamine 
on trellis work. The caretakers of these 
charming gardens, by way of contrast 
to their beauty, have, near the entrance, 
put a decorative frieze of dead wild 
cats in various stages of dried repul- 


STREET IN VERA CRUZ, 


MEXICO 


The Falls of San Antonio 
are greatly prized in a country where 
water is such a luxury, and a steep and 
rocky climb, 120 feet down to the bot- 
tom of the gorge, is rewarded by the 
setting of the picture, though the 
amount of water that comes over the 
rocks is ve 


siveness. 


>ry moderate during the dry 


season. 

At Orizaba alone the Rincon Grande 
is always a raging torrent between its 
narrow banks. This river is fed by the 
snow-topped volcano that towers over 
the village. In this vicinity are large 
plantations of sugar-cane, coffee and 


SHOWING BUZZARDsS. 


bananas, employing hundreds of men 
and owned by wealthy individuals who 
live in Paris and leave their estates in 
the hands of agents. 

Even in a flying trip time should be 
made for the journey to Vera Cruz, on 
account of the magnificent 
scenery through which the 
Railway, familiarly known as _ the 
‘*Queen’s Own,” passes. This line is 
evidently built on a system suggested 
by Elihu. Vedders ‘‘ swirls,’’ as we 
frequently met the engine, apparently 
retracing its steps, ‘‘ one wheel on the 


mountain 
Mexican 


” 
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horns of the mountain, and one on the 
edge of the pit,” while thousands of 
feet below a river rushes through the 
narrow gorge. 

One realizes that this is the veritable 
tropics when at the stations great bou- 
quets of orchids as well as of roses, 
narcissus and tuberoses are offered for 
sale for a mere trifle. 

Vera Cruz itself has no intrinsic 
merits, being chiefly remarkable for its 
northers, which blow from October to 
‘“* March,” and its bad smells. Most of 
the scavenger work is done by buzzards 
which sit in flocks on the housetops or 
strut about the roads waiting for dainty 
morsels to float past in the open drains, 
that run down the sides of the streets. 
Some distance out in the harbour is the 
Island and Fort of San Juan de Ulua, 
now used as a prison, where the con- 
victs, miserably clad and looking ill- 
fed, are allowed to crowd about the 
visitors and offer for sale trifles made 
from cocoanuts in order to buy tobacco. 
Their apparent freedom is explained by 
the fact that any attempts to reach the 
mainland by swimming are futile as 
sharks abound in the sea. A_ small 
the Zaragossa, part of 


man-of-war, 
Mexico’s little navy, was lying in the 


harbour. Visitors were courteously 
shown Over it, and the mechanism of 
the Maxim and Creuzot guns explained 
by a young Spaniard in well-meant 
English. 

A huge dredge is constantly at work, 
taking out sand and making Vera Cruz 
a safe port for vessels to enter, and the 
most interesting relics of the Spanish 
occupation are frequently brought to 
the surface, such as old coins, silver 
dishes and odds and ends that have 
been at the bottom of the sea for many 
long years. : 

The return journey from the coast 
can be made on the Inter-Oceanic Rail- 
way. Like the Mexican, it is a narrow- 
gauge line with Birmingham-built carri- 
ages, now shaky and old. It has also 
the proud record of having, at least, 
one accident a week in the mountain 
slopes. One official who has _ three 
times been hurled with the whole train 
down the Barranca or gorge, thought 


the matter scarcely worth mentioning. 

Mexicans are the mostimperturbable 
people, nothing surprises them or 
makes any impression on their impas- 
sive demeanour. Nothing new, noth- 
ing true, and it doesn’t signify, is dis- 
tinctly written on their swarthy faces. 
This attitude may serve to explain the 
construction of a foot-bridge across a 
deep ravine near Jalapa, four strands 
of barbed wire and a few planks loose- 
ly placed on the wire being considered 
an admirable passage way. To any 
one cursed with an imagination its 
sketchy appearance suggested hideous 
possibilities. 

A few hours’ journey from Vera Cruz 
is Jalapa, renowned for its pretty 
women and frequent rains. It has a 
background of mountain topped by the 
volcano of Orizaba. This little town, 
being on the highway from the coast to 
the Capital, was of some importance to 
the Spaniards. They maintained large 
garrisons in the vicinity and regularly 
patrolled the road from Vera Cruz to 
Puebla, that city of churches and tiles, 
whose climate and situation offer small 
room for improvement. From _ the 
Fort of Guadalupe three snow-crowned 
volcanoes are in plain view, which 
make the lesser heights around the val- 
ley, though only just below the snow 
line, seem of comparatively modest 
dimensions. 

The lavish use of glazed tiles, blue, 
yellow, red or white on domes and 
towers as well as on the entire exterior 
of houses, has a brilliant and refresh- 
ingly clean effect in the clear, sunny 
atmosphere. Though formerly called 
the ‘‘City of the Angels,” the history 
of Puebla is distinctly military, and no 
place in Mexico, except the Capital, 
has seen so much of the fortunes of 
war. The interior of its Cathedral is 
imposing, in fact the finest in the coun- 
try, although the Spanish custom of 
placing the choir in the centre rather 
spoils the effect. The floor is of colour- 
ed marbles, and the interior of the 
choir, entered through richly-carved 
doors, is of marquetry work and con- 
tains beautiful gratings of wrought 
iron. In the domed chapter room are 
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hangings of Gobelins tapestry, pres- 
ented by Charles Fifth of Spain. 

Eight miles from Puebla, across the 
Atoyac valley, stands the ancient Pyra- 
mid of Cholula, considered to be the 
oldest and most important‘in Mexico. 
This pyramid at a distance looks like 
a natural hill, but closer inspection 
shows the adobe bricks of which it is 
composed. On the top of it, reached by 
steep flights of stone steps, is a com- 
paratively modern chapel, where once 
stood the temple of a Toltec deity. 
This was promptly destroyed by the 
Spaniards, who followed the arts of 
‘* missionary and marauder”’ with great 
zeal, and were vandals enough to ob- 
literate almost all traces of the primi- 
tive civilization and peoples that pre- 
ceded them. Modern research has so 
far not shed any light upon the origin 
of Cholula. It has been suggested 
that the pyramid was built by Fire- 
Worshippers who chose this site for 
their Temple, as it was near the vol- 
cano of Popocatepetl, the ‘* smoking 
mountain.” 

A pilgrimage to Cholula is zonsider- 


ed by the Faithful to be a very worthy 


deed. It is a remarkable sight to 
devout people going on their 
knees from the top of the steps across 
the rough stones of the courtyard, 
right up to the foot of the altar, and 
there placing a stiff little bunch of flow- 
ers or a burning taper. Though the 
power of the priesthood has been con- 
siderably curtailed under President 
Diaz, the religious enthusiasm of the 
masses is still very warm, and at what- 
ever time one entered one of the count- 
less churches, kneeling figures were al- 
ways to be seen at one or other of the 
shrines and altars. 

The most accessible ruined temples 
and palaces in Mexico are to be found 
at Mitla, far south of the Capital, un- 
der the Southern Cross. To reach the 
vicinity of these ruins the Mexican 
Southern R.R. follows the route of one 
of the exploring parties sent by the 
energetic Cortes to spy out the land. 
Instead of through difficult mountain 
passes and on high bridges crossing 
gorges, the line runs through the bot- 
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tom of the canyons, following the river 
in its endless curves. The towering 
bluffs on either side are covered with a 
peculiar kind of cacti of gigantic size, 
and most grotesque appearance, called 
Organos, 

The little town of Oaxaca, now the 
terminus of the railway, was unearth- 
ed by the Spaniards, and from it 
Cortes took his title of Marquis of 
the Valley of Oaxaca, conferred upon 
him for his distinguished services by 
Charles V. of Spain. It was a rich in- 
heritance, with its timber, marble, 
and onyx, as well as the tropical fruits 
of the earth. There some of his de- 
scendants still live. 

About 25 miles east of Oaxaca is the 
village of Mitla, where the ancient 
temples, whose origin has puzzled 
many generations, are still standing, 
despite the ravages of time, earth- 
quakes and modern vandalism. The 
Mexican Government has at last be- 
come alive to the importance of pre- 
serving these ruins from further de- 
struction, and has placed their safe- 
keeping in the hands of responsible 
people. An organized attempt is now 
being made to excavate carefully in 
the hope of finding some clue to their 
builders. 

The 25 mile drive to Mitla, in a con- 
veyance drawn by eight mules, is most 
amusing and interesting, suggesting a 
journey to the ‘‘ back-of-beyond.” Our 
Jehu was quite up-to-date as far as 
driving was concerned, unlike his com- 
patriot at Lake Chapala, who, being 
unable to reach his leaders with a 
whip, kept stones beside him which he 
chucked at their heads at intervals as 
a gentle reminder. The road lies 
through queer little villages composed 
of bamboo huts roofed with straw. The 
inhabitants are extremely good-look- 
ing, especially the statuesque women, 
clothed in a single white garment, low- 
necked and short-sleeved, that sets off 
their bronze skin to perfection. The 
men, also dressed in white, seem to have 
reached that happy state when ‘‘ no 
one shall work for money and no one 
shall work for fame,” as they ate and 
gambled under the village fig trees, or 
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attained a state of Nirvana on a sunny 

seat smoking the inevitable cigarette. 
At Mitla comfortable quarters are 

to be found at La Sorpresa. It is only 


a short walk from there to the ruins, to 
which one is followed by a flock of 
small children in the airiest clothing, 


who loudly demand ‘‘ centavos,” and 
offer the visitor little clay heads of 
Sphinx-like character, which are con- 


MEXICO—THE HALL OF MONOLITHS IN 


A PALACE IN THE 


rHE RUINS OF 


stantly being 
dug up in the 
vicinity. 

To call the de- 
coration of these 
halls and tem- 
ples ‘‘mosaics,” 
is rather a mis- 
nomer, as it is 
really ‘‘relievo”’ 
work ofintricate 
and most effec- 
tive design. In 
the Hall of Mon- 
oliths, the huge 
stone pillars 
have neither 
basenor capital, 
and the door- 
ways are form- 
ed of equally 
large blocks, fit- 
ted into each other without any kind of 
mortar. Some traces of Egyptian- 
looking heads on the stone-work are in 
a building used as a stable by the vil- 
lage priest, and the dilapidated en- 
trance of the little school-house is sup- 
ported by six magnificent pillars of so- 
called porphyry. 

The Spaniards pulled one of the 
buildings to pieces, and erected a 
church out of 
the debris, still 
used as a place 
of worship, 
where a_ very 
massive silver 
lamp, hanging 
in the centre, is 
the only sign of 
former great- 
ness. 

Although to 
reach Mitla in- 
volves rather a 
long journey, it 
is well worth 
the time and 
trouble. Much 
of the charm 
wili be gone 
when the ruins 
are approached 
by a trolley, as 


RUINS OF MITLA. 
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is not unlikely in the near future. 

So little is known of the history of 
Mexico prior to its invasion by the 
Spaniards, early in the 16th century, 
that the traveller’s interest is necessar- 
ily centred in the country in its still in- 
tensely Spanish aspect. Few traces 
of its former people are to be found, 
and then only in the shape of these 
ruined palaces and temples in the 
south, and the pyramids of Cholula 
and of the Sun and Moon, and also 
the huge stone Aztec idols and rude 
instruments now in the museum at the 
capital. 

The beautiful architecture tobe found 
in all parts of Mexico is due to the 
Spaniards who left their mark on the 
land in the building of convents and 
monasteries, churches, aqueducts and 


palaces. The stately convents and 


A HOTEL DINING-ROOM AT PUEBLA, 


monasteries have been turned to 
baser uses since the final expulsion 
of the Jesuits, Franciscans and Do- 
minicans from the country nearly 
fifty years a and are now used as 
hotels. 


SO, 

The great strides made in some re- 
spects in Mexico of late are due to 
the administration of President Diaz, 
who, for twenty years, has been at the 
head of affairs. This is a remarkable 
record for a country which in fifty- 
nine years of this century was govern- 
ed by fifty-two presidents, emperors 
and other rulers. Despot, he is called 
by some, but his is a despotism which 
has imposed at least some nineteenth 
century ways and means on a peo- 


ple that still clings fiercely to the 


traditions of nearly four hundred years 


ago. 





FROM A PAINTING, 


GOOD MORNING ! 
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NO. XIV. 
eee two years ago, a tall, 
7 sunburnt young Canadian 
New York, fresh 
wilds of Lake Temiscamingue. 


came 
from the 
With 
him he brought a heartful of hope and 
a pocketful of manuscript. The name 
of this young Canadian was Arthur 
Stringer. He had youth, energy, am- 
bition and a buoyant temperament. In 
two years he has suceeeded in making 
a name for himself second to no other 
Canadian of his years. Before very 
long he broke into that established 
stronghold of American literature, 
Harpers Magazine, and Mr. Henry 
Alden, the veteran editor of the old- 
time publishing house, at once set his 
seal of approval on the offerings of the 
young poet. Now it is no uncommon 
thing to find his work, both prose 
and verse, in the different magazines. 
Word has gone about that there isa 
new Canadian poet. 


down to 


It is no wonder 


a New York wag once said that you 


can’t throw a snow-ball in 
without hitting a poet. 

Mr. Stringer was born in the town 
of Chatham, Ont., on February 26th, 
2 my 
1874. 


Canada 


His literary tendencies came to 
him through his mother, who, before 
her death, had written a 
beautiful lyrics. His maternal grand- 
tather, too, was a Dublin barrister and 
somewhat of an author in a small way 
in his own day. The poet’s father, 
Hugh Arbuthnott Stringer, was the 


captain of a lake vessel at the time of 


the young author’s birth, and perhaps 
thus it was that there has been innate 
in the breast of the son a love for the 
Canadian Great Lakes, about which 
he has sung so often and so well. In 
a study of life on the lakes he wrote 
not long ago: ‘‘Next to have been 
born beside the sea itself, I hold it the 
best gift of the gods to have been 
cubbed in the lap of the Great Lakes. 
What sun-browned child of summer 


number ot 


-ARTHUR J. STRINGER. 


who has splashed in them, what boy 
who has tumbled over their rollers, 
what youth who has trafficked from 
quiet Canadian ports to busy American 
cities, can ever forget those scenes on 
God’s great canvas ?”’ 

Both in his heart and in his work 
Arthur Stringer has ever cherished a 
fond remembrance for the home of his 
early youth. And herein lies one 
pleasing feature of our ‘‘ Sons Beyond 
the Border.’’ Amid the busy scenes 
of metropolitan life they never quite 
shake off the influence of their former 
environment. In Mr. Stringer’s case 
this is especially marked. His work, 
no matter whereof he writes or sings, 
is fundamentally and characteristically 
Canadian. In a life marked with much 
roving he seems always to have gloried 
in the land of his birth: 


‘* Where golden and green and dusk, 
thro’ the pines we half forget, 


IN HIS COLLEGE DAYs, 
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Lie the Hills of grey Remembrance 
and the Valleys of Regret.” 


Mr. Stiinger’s education began at 
the London Collegiate Institute. Even 
there one finds a few straws to show 
which way the wind blew, for there he 


was the guiding spirit of a short- 
lived but unique school magazine. On 
graduating from the Collegiate Insti- 
tute he entered Toronto University, 
and from that time his literary career 
may be said to date. One fine day he 
invaded the editorial sanctum of Zhe 
Week, wherein the jovial Mr. Thomas 
Moberley presided, and soon after his 
first poem went out to Canadian 
readers. It was that irregular but 
remarkably beautiful little lyric on 
‘‘Indian Summer.” He became a 


frequent contributor to Zhe 
Week, and also printed a 
few poems in the CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE. From his busy 
pen, too, appeared a num- 
ber of prose studies in the 
Varsity. 

Shortly after leaving Tor- 
onto University he publish- 
ed his first volume of poems, 
entitled ‘‘ Watchers’ of 
Twilight.” It consisted of 
one, long, over-ambitious, 
transcendental work in 
blank verse, full of all those 
failings which Coleridge has 
said should be in every 
young man of promise, and 
also a number of lyrics. His 
second volume was publish- 
ed a year later and was call- 
ed ‘‘ Pauline and Other 
Poems.” Both books, I be- 
lieve, are now out of print. 
In the meantime the young 
writer had journeyed over 
to England to take up a 
course of study at Oxford 
University. Doubtless he 
has been greatly influenced 
by the classic associations 
of that venerable institution 
of learning, for I can recall 
nothing more delightful than 
his series of descriptive ar- 
ticles onlife atOxford. From 

Oxford he turned his restless feet to the 
Continent, about which he wandered 
for a summer. 

Now poets, like other human beings, 
must live. Poetry is not the most 
remunerative vocation in the world, 
however honorable it may be deemed. 
So when Mr. Brierley reorganized the 
old Montreal Herald and offered Mr. 
Stringer a position on his staff, the 
young dreamer got a chance to subdue 
his overstock of ideality in the stern 
battle of journalism. But a broader 
sphere of activity was soon open to 
him. The American Press Association 
of New York wanted a man to do 
special work of a high literary order, 
and Mr. Stringer was mentioned as 
the man to undertake it. He was 

























A SONG 


accordingly invited to come to New 
York, and he is now hard at work in 
Gotham shaping out his career. 

Mr. Stringer is still a young man, 
but his has been a busy life. His 
latter day verse does not come so 
frequently as of old, but it comes with 
the stamp of careful workmanship on 
it. A little volume of quatrains from 
his pen not long ago delighted his 
many admirers ; in fact more than one 
critic has pointed out his power in 
handling the quatrain, that distinc- 
tively modern form of verse. 

Now Mr. Stringer has a new volume, 
this time a volume of prose, the sort 
of prose that only the poet can write, 
delicate, sympathetic and human. 
This book is entitled ‘‘The Loom of 
Destiny,” and is made up of a series 
of studies in child life. The volume 
has received a marked degree of atten- 
tion from the critics, and deservedly, 
too, for the author in this case seems 
to have a more than ordinary grasp of 
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Love reckons not by time—its moments of despair 
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child psychology. That conservative 
magazine, the New York /ndependent, 
for instance, speaking of this book, 
said, ‘*‘Mr. Stringer’s genius is as 
clear and fine as sunshine on a waste 
of creaming ocean waves.” The New 
York Outlook, too, speaking of his 
treatment of children said, ‘‘ Never 
have they had such sympathetic record 
of their joys and sorrows.” While the 
Louisville Courier-Journal went so far 
as to say, ‘‘ These clear-cut sketches 
are equal to Barrie’s ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommie or Kipling’s treatment of the 
child in fiction.” 

So Mr. Stringer may be said to have 
emerged from the novitiate and is now 
in his ‘‘ Sturm und Drang” period 
through which all true literary workers 
must pass. He has already done much. 
But it is to be hoped that what he may 
yet do will dwarf into insignificance by 
both its excellence and its quantity 
what he has already accomplished. 


H. A. Bruce. 





LOVE. 





| OVE reckons not by time—its May days of delight 
~ Are swifter than the falling stars that pass beyond 


. Are years that march like prisoners, who drag the chains 


they wear. 


Love counts not by the Sun—it hath no night or day— 


’Tis only light when love is near—’tis dark when love’s 


away. 


Love is forgiveness 





Love hath no measurements of height, or depth or space, 
And yet within a little grave it oft hath found a place. 


Love is its own best law—its wrongs seek no redress ; 
and it only knoweth how to bless. 


Virna Sheard. 





A NEW POET AND A NEW PLAY. 


By E. R. Peacock, Upper Canada College. 


N AN is by instinct a partisan, and 
4 usually extreme in his partisan- 
ship. Uncompromising judgments are 
apt to characterize his opinions of all 
who do not agree withhim. In literary 
criticism, as in other things, men take 
sides, and woe to him whose work 
bears not the marks of their standards. 
‘This will never do,” said Jeffrey of 
Wordsworth, a hundred years ago, and 
the critical spirit of the foremost critic 
of his time has been that of most of his 
successors. In praise and in blame 
alike, they are extravagant—hysterical 
flattery or absolute condemnation—for 
the most part there has been no middle 
course. True, Matthew Arnold did 
sound a protest, and honestly try to 
judge men and their works by the 
standard of the best things in literature 
rather than by any preconceived literary 
dogmas, but even he was too prone to 
include under the scornful name of 
Philistines all who saw not eye to eye 
with him. 

So sure is the critic of the soundness 
of his judgment that he often gets into 
a trick of omniscience, and not content 
with assigning an author his place in 
his own age, is pleased to settle it for 
eternity. But omniscience in mortals 
is a doubtful quality, and time often 
leaves the critic sadly in the lurch. 
Who now reads Martin Tupper’s ‘‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy ” ? Yet, some thirty 
years ago, this work went into its fiftieth 
edition, and a leading critic said, *‘ it 
will live as long as the English lan- 
guage ;”’ while the Spectator assured 
its readers that ‘‘he has won for him- 
self the vacant throne waiting for him 
among the immortals, and * * * * * 
has been adopted into the same rank’ 
with Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
Browning.” 

I hope a similar fate does not await 
England’s latest literary lion, Stephen 
Phillips, but certainly the reviewers 


seem to have combined to praise him 
almost as Tupper was praised Ofhis 
‘* Paolo and Francesca,” the Saturday 
Review says, ‘‘ It unquestionably places 
Mr. Phillips in the front rank of modern 
dramatists and of modern poets. It 
does more, it proclaims his kinship 
with the aristocrats of his art, with 
Sophocles and Dante. * * * * * 
He has given us a masterpiece of dra- 
matic art, which has at once the severe 
restraint of Sophoclean tragedy, the 
plasticity, passion, and colour of our 
own romantic tragedy, a noble poem to 
brood over in the study, a dramatic 
spectacle which cannot fail to enthrala 
popular audience and which would in 
mere stage effect have done credit to 
the deftest of modern playwrights. 
He has produced a work for which | 
have little doubt Mr. Alexander will 
have cause to thank him, and a work 
which would, I have as little doubt, 
have found favour with the judges 
who crowned the ‘ Antigone’ and the 
‘ Philoctetes.’” 

Such extravagant flattery, is surely 
the result of an emotional spasm which 
has momentarily paralyzed the critic’s 
sense of proportion. Before consider- 
ing the play however, let us glance at 
some of the poet’s earlier work. 

His chief interest is humanity, and 
certainly his work gives evidence that 
he has a natural gift for discerning the 
subtleties of character and reading the 
secrets of the soul. He loves, for 
instance, to pick out a face from the 
crowd on the streets of London and 
reveal the thoughts and emotions it but 
half conceals. Some of his efforts show 
the ’prentice hand and while striking 
are not poetic, but his later work proves 
this to be merely the fault of youth. 
Indeed, the steady advance in the power 
and poetic quality of his work is its. 
most promising characteristic. The 
tragedy of human life, and the faith 
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which overcomes it, especially appeal 
to him and find expression in several 
poems, of which, perhaps, the finest is 
‘* The Wife,” a gruesome but powerful 
tale. His two most ambitious efforts 
prevfous to ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,”’ 
were ‘‘ Christ in Hades” and ‘‘ Mar- 
pessa.”” The former elaborates a strik- 
ing conception of Christ’s relation to 
man and the sorrow it involves for Him. 
There are several fine passages, notably 
that in which Prometheus foretells the 
sorrows of Christ. But the blank verse 
moves a bit stiffly as yet, and there is 
a certain lack of felicity in the working 
out of the idea. 

‘* Marpessa” is a Greek Idyll, based 
on Marpessa’s choice ofalover. Apollo 
and Idas are rivals for her hand, and 
she chooses the mortal. The form of 
the poem is evidently suggested by 
the famous passage in Tennyson’s 
‘* none,” describing the award of the 
apple of discord. The sentiments ex- 
pressed, particularly Marpessa’s rea- 
sons for her choice, are modern rather 
than Greek, but perhaps not more so 
than Athene’s speech in Tennyson. 
The imagery and setting are Greek, 
while the execution is always delicate, 
and often exquisite. The verse is flex- 
ible and musical, yet dignified—hardly 
the verse yet of ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,” 
— but an immense advance ontheearlier 
fragments. 

There is a fine magic of style in 
Apollo’s speech, which stirs the fancy; 
look for instance at the free mastery of 
rhythm in the following lines, and the 
large phrase, warm, ethereally imagin- 
ative like that of Keats :— 


‘* We two in heaven dancing,—Babylon 
Shall flash and murmur, and cry from under us, 
And Nineveh catch fire, and at our feet 

Be hurled with her inhabitants, and all 
Adoring Asia kindle and hugely bloom ;— 
We two in heaven running, continents 

Shall lighten, ocean unto ocean flash, 

And rapidly laugb till all this world is warm.” 


Idas’ avowal of love is one of the 
finest passages in the book—a few 
lines will serve to indicate the subtle 
suggestion and delicate phrasing which 
picture so finely to the imagination the 
intangible charm of Marpessa. 


A NEW POET AND A NEW PLAY 





‘* Not for this only do I love thee, but 
Because Infinity upon thee broods ; 

And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 
Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearnéd up the cliffs to tell ; 
Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
What the still night suggesteth to the heart. 
Thy voice is like to music heard ere birth, 
Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea ; 

Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 
It has been died for, though I know not when, 
It has been sung of, though I know not where. 
It has the strangeness of the luring West, 
And of sad sea-horizons ;"’ 


Before passing to the tragedy, just 
one more quotation to illustrate another 
side of Mr. Phillips’ talent. Itis a love 
lyric this time. 


O to recall ! 

What to recall ? 

All the roses under snow ? 
Not these. 

Stars that toward the water go ? 
Not these. 


O to recall ! 

What to recall ? 

All the greenness after rain ? 
Not this. 

Joy that gleameth after pain ? 
Not this. 

O to recall! 

What to recall ? 

Not the greenness nor delight, 
Not these ; 

Not the roses out of sight, 
Not these. 

O to recall! 

What to recall! 

Not the star in waters red, 
Not this : 

Laughter of a girl that’s dead, 


O this! 


‘* Paolo and Francesca” is a poetic 
tragedy in four acts written for the 
stage, at the request of Mr. Alexander, 
the well-known London actor. It 
possesses the directness and simplicity 
necessary for successful stage produc- 
tion, is lifelike in its action, and above 
all, has a clear, tragic plot-interest of 
sufficient depth and intensity to hold 
the attention and touch the sensibilities 
of the ordinary theatre audience. It 
is not a mere study play therefore. The 
theme is old, and yet ever new—it is 
that form of love which since the days 
of David and Bathsheba has offered 
perhaps the most fascinating inspiration 
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to the poet and to the dramatist—the 
love for another man’s wife. 

Mr. Phillips is a bold man indeed to 
seek success with a subject to which 
Dante has given a setting for all time. 
It is the story of the lovers whose un- 
happy fate and lasting devotion so 
deeply touched the Italian poet. With 
his wonderful directness and brevity 
Dante tells their tale in a few lines. 


** Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learnt, 
Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
Ta’en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still : 
Love, that denial takes from none beloved, 
Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 
That, as thou seest, he yet deserts me not. 
Love brought us to one death 
The soul who spilt our life,” 


: Caina waits 


cries Francesca, and then to the poet’s 
eager questioning she answers 


‘*One day, 
For our delight we read of Launcelot, 
How him love thrall’d. Oft-times by that 

reading 

Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wished smile so rapturously kiss’d 
By one so deep in love, then he, who ne'er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
Alltrembling kiss'd. The book and writer both 
Were love's purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.” 


Many others have tried the story, 


with but slight success. Mr. Phillips 
has chosen to treat it with the utmost 
simplicity, and throughout the play, 
there is a sense of calmly wielded power, 
of strength held in reserve which is 
admirable. The play opens abruptly, 
and from the first there isan atmosphere 
of impending tragedy which lends a 
sober background to the beauty of the 
action. The consciousness of fate grows 
upon one as the plot, swiftly and with- 
out unnecessary words, unfolds itself. 
One finds here the strong influence of 
Greek tragedy, so evident in the earlier 
volume. The dramatist never allows 
himself the pleasure of a poetic out- 
burst, for the mere beauty of the poetry. 
Every speech springs from the action 
and is necessary for its development. 
On the other hand, he does not bind 
himself by all the laws of classic drama. 
The influence of Shakespeare is evident 
in the lighter relief scenes, in the prose 
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of the commonplace speeches and in 
the freedom and flexibility of the blank 
verse. 

There are but four characters of 
much importanceinthe play :—Giovanni 
the stern warrior and ruler who Would 
fain rest, but cannot, because 


‘* Though I have sheathed the sword I am not 
tamed. 

What I have snared, in that I set my teeth 

And lose with agony ; when hath the prey 

Writhed from our mastiff-fangs ?”’ 


And his younger brother, Paolo, the 
handsome young soldier of fortune 
whom Giovanni loves with all the 
warmth of a strong nature, confined 
for sentiment to this love alone. 
‘We are, Francesca, 
A something more than brothers—fiercest 
friends : 

Concordia was our mother named, and ours 
Is but one heart, one honour, and one death.” 


Then there is Francesca, pledge of 
peace between the tyrants of Rimini 
and Ravenna ; a maid 


‘* All dewy from her convent fetched,”’ 


a beautiful child who 


se 


hath but wondered up at the white 
clouds : ’ 


Hath just spread out her hands to the warm 
sun : 


Hath heard but gentle words and cloister 
sounds.” 


Lastly, there is Lucrezia, a childless 
widow, cousin to Giovanni, and hither- 
to his faithful housekeeper. She is a 
bitter, disappointed woman, ‘‘ Childless 
and husbandless, yet bitter-true.” 
The story is briefly this :— Giovanni, 
tyrant of Rimini, a famous soldier tiring 
of strife, makes peace with Ravenna, and 
to cement the alliance, arranges a mar- 
riage with Francesca, the young daugh- 
ter of the Tyrant of Ravenna. Busy 
with affairs of State, he sends his 
younger brother Paolo to conduct his 
bride to her new home. It is the old 
story of Launcelot and Guinevere, each 
learns unconsciously to love the other. 
Paolo realizes this, and true to his 
brother, seeks escape, on a pretext of 
war, but Giovanni demands that he re- 
main and takes every opportunity of 
bringing the young pair together. 















‘* I'd have you two as dear now to each other 
As both of you to me.” 


They fight bravely their growing pas- 
sion, but fate is against them. We feel 
that their struggle is vain and we love 
and pardon them, even as Giovanni did 
while he killed them. 

The blank verse is handled with a 
flexibility and in the supreme moments 
with a nervous energy, that is most 
effective. 


Gio. (Slowly releasing her arm.) 
Ah, gradual nature ! let this thought come 
slow ! 
Accustom me by merciful degrees 
To this idea, which henceforth is my home : 
I am strong—yet cannot in one moment 
think it. 
Luc. (Softly.) You speak as in a trance. 
Gio. Bring me not back ! 
Like one that walks in sleep, if suddenly 
I wake, I die. (With a cry.) Paolo! Paolo! 


Luc. Giovanni! 


Gio. Paulo! ah, no, not there! 
Not there, where only I was prone to love! 
Beautiful wast thou inthe battle, boy ! 

We came from the same womb, and we 

have slept 

Together in the moonbeams ! I have grown 
So close to him, my very flesh doth tear! 
Why, why, Luerezia, | have lifted him 
Over rough places—he was but a child, 

A child that put his hand in mine! I reel— 
My little Paolo! (He swoons off.) 


The moulding of those lines and the 
psychological depth of passion they 
express are evident reminiscences of 
the great master of dramatic language. 

There are passages, of quieter beauty 
too, where we find the melody and 
tender grace which Tennyson first gave 
to blank verse. 


Pao. (Reading.) *‘ Now on that day it chane- 

ed that Launcelot, 

Thinking to find the King, found Guinevere 

Alone; and when he saw her whom he loved, 

Whom he had met too late, yet loved the 
more ; 

Such was the tumult at his heart that he 

Could speak not, for her husband was his 
friend, 

His dear familiar friend : and they two held 

No secret from each other until now ;”’ 


Several of the critics rank the play 
with those of Shakespeare, but this is 
adulation run wild. ‘‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca” is an admirable work and of 
uncommon merit. It is, however, the 
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work of a young man who, while he 
promises great things, must as yet con- 
fine himself within somewhat narrow 
limits both as regards dramatic move- 
ment and range of characterization. 
One misses, for instance, the wealth of 
close living characterization in Shakes- 
peare. But four characters are at all 
carefully drawn; the rest are mere 
shadows. Then the plot is kept stud- 
iously free from those secondary intri- 
gues and episodes which so add to the 
richness and interest of the older 
dramatist. Again, Shakespeare gives 
us not merely the plot, but a compre- 
hensive picture of the time—its very 
life and thought, the questions and con- 
flicts which then set men at variance. 
But here there is none of all that. The 
one deep ethical problem is sufficient, 
and fascinating enough it proves as 
the plot thickens. 

Without foolishly belauding it, the 
play deserves the highest commenda- 
tion. While filled with passages of 
rare power and beauty, it maintains 
throughout a level of excellence that 
is exceedingly high. There is no 
bathos, and but little that is common- 
place. The poet holds himself well in 
hand, never talks at the top of his voice 
and gives the impression always of 
self control and power in reserve. 

I knowof few more moving passages, 
than the cry of the lonely Lucrezia. 


‘* My husband dead and childless left, 
My thwarted woman-thoughts have inward 
turned, 
And that vain milk like acid in me eats. 
Have I not in my thought trained little feet 
To venture, and taught little lips to move 
Until they shaped the wonder of a word ? 
~ - + * * ~ 


Il am a woman, and this very flesh 

Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 

And I implore with vehemence these pains$ 

I know that children wound us, and surprise 

Even to utter death, till we at last 

Turn from a face to flowers: but this my heart 

Was ready for these pangs, and had foreseen. 

O! but I grudge the mother her last look 

Upon the coffined form—that pang is rich— 

Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 

And all these maimed wants and thwarted 
thoughts, 

Eternal yearning, answered by the wind, 

Have dried in me belief and love and fear. 

I am become a danger and a menace, 

A wandering fire, a disappointed force, 
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A peril—do you hear, Giovanni ?—O! 

It is such souls as mine that go to swell 
The childless cavern cry of the barren sea, 
Or make that human ending to night-wind.” 


That is a true cry from a heart, sick 
with the yearning ofa great desire un- 
satisfied. In contrast, note the lyrical 
swing and power of the picture of two 
souls in an ecstasy of satisfied love, 
defying alike human and divine ven- 
geance. The passage indeed is a bold 
absolvitur pronounced by the young 
poet from the penalty to which the stern 
justice of Dante dooms the pair in the 
Inferno. * 


Pao. ‘““ What can we fear, we two ? 
O God, Thou seest us Thy creatures bound 
Together by that law which holds the stars 
In palpitating cosmic passion bright ; 

By which the very sun enthrals the earth, 
And all the waves of the world faint to the 
moon. 
Even by such attraction we two rush 
Together through the everlasting years. 
Us, then, whose only pain can be to part, 
How wilt Thou punish? For what ecstasy 
Together to be blown about the globe! 
What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 
Together !—where we are is endless fire. 
There centuries shall in a moment pass, 
And all the cycles in one hour elapse ! 
Still, still together, even when faints Thy sun, 
And past our souls Thy stars like ashes fall, 
How wilt Thou punish us who cannot part ? 
Franc. I lie out on your arm and say your 
name— 
**Paolo!” ** Paclot” 


Pao. 


‘* Francesca !"’ 


How those last broken sighings of 
passionate delight melt upon the ear 
and sink into the heart! He has a dainty 
touch in description too, this artist of 
the soul, and seems to have caught 
something of Dante’s pregnant brevity, 
with a sweetness all his own. 


Pao. ‘* Now fades the last 
Star to the East: a mystic breathing comes: 
And all the leaves once quivered, and were 

still. 

Franc. \tis the first, the faint stir of the dawn. 
Pao. So still it is that we might almost hear 
The sigh of all the sleepers in the world. 
Franc. Andall the rivers running to the sea." 

*The stormy blast of hell 

With restless fury drives the spirits on, 

Whirl’d round and dashed amain with sore 

annoy. 


Inferno, Canto V. 
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The closing scene has been criticized 
as too quiet and restrained after the in- 
tense passion immediately before, but 
here again Mr. Phillips has preferred 
classical to more modern models, and 
the result justifies his decision. He 
scorns the factitious aid of the curtain 
at the supreme moment, and sinks toa 
quieter key at the close. After killing 
the lovers, Giovanni breaks into a wild 
frenzy, but grows gradually calm and 
closes in a tone of sad reverie. 

In his madness he calls all the ser- 
vants and sends some to bring in the 
bodies, then as he rushes wildly about, 
he cries : 

** The curse, the curse of Cain! 

A restlessness has come into my blood. 


And I begin to wander from this hour 
Alone for evermore. 

Luc. (Rushing to him.) Giovanni, say 
Quickly some light thing, lest we both go 
mad ! 

Be still! 
gins, 
And I would have all reverent and seemly : 
For they were nobly born, and deep in love. 
(Enter blind Angela slowly.) 

Ang. Will no one take my hand? Two late- 

ly dead 
Rushed past me in the air. 
not 
Many within this room all standing still ? 
What are they all expecting ? 

Gio. Lead her aside : 

I hear the slow pace of advancing feet. 
(Enter servants bearing in Paolo and Fran- 
cesca dead upon a litter.) 

Luc. Ah! ah! ah! 

Gio. Break not out in lamentation ! 
A pause....The servants set down the litter.) 

Luc. (Going to litter.) I have borne one 
child, and she has died in youth! 

(Going to litter.) Not easily have we 
three come to this— 

We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 

They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 

I kiss them on the forehead quietly. 


(He bends over the bodies and kisses them on 
the forehead. He is shaken.) 


What ails you now ? 


Gio. A second wedding here be- 


O! Are there 


Gio. 


Lue. 


Gio. She takes away my strength. 
I did not know the dead could have such 
hair. 
Hide them. They look like children fast 
asleep ! 


(The bodies are reverently covered over.) 


E. R. Peacock. 
















I. 

T= girl looked up at the sky petu- 

lantly. She kept in the shadow 
as much as possible, but the moon to- 
night was at the full, the sky was 
nearly cloudless, and thus her errand 
was rendered the more perilous. It 
was June, yet far above the small 
plateau on which the army post was 
built, snow lingered on the silent 
mountain peaks. These glimmered in 
the moonlight of a silvery whiteness, 
illusive and unearthly, as if the great 
and solemn summits were now, while 
men slept, the watching-place of guard- 
ian angels. The mountains leaped 
suddenly from the plateau, blackly 
boulder-flanked, with depths of dark 
and lowering woods. In astill deeper 
black was marked the line of the 
canyon’s descent, where the melting 
snows of thousands of winters had 
bitten into the rock with deathless 
ferocity. At one solitary point upon 
that inky line, the girl noted where 
the moonbeams gleamed upon a cata- 
ract, whose foam sparkled in the 
light, a diamond set inebony. Thence 
the waters tumbled down, until, from 
the roar of rage their tired voices soft- 
ened and sank to the querulous babble 
of the creek as it ran below the bank 
on which she stood. 

The girl delayed cautiously in the 
shadow of the last house on the 
creek’s side, within the limits of the 
post. At last there fell upon her 
anxious ears the call of the trumpeter 
at the adjutant’s office, almost immedi- 
ately followed by the bugles at the 
flag-staff, with the first call for tattoo. 
She ran to the edge of the shadow, 
then tripped across the stepping-stones 
and vanished in the woods which cov- 
ered the island formed by the fork- 
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ing of the stream just above the post. 

It stretched a mile in length, of 
varying breadth. Over its whole sur- 
face a tangle of thicket spread and 
scrubby oaks, so that even by day- 
light a wanderer would be completely 
hidden in its recesses from the people 
of the post. By night a battalion 
could have scattered over it and re- 
mained unsuspected. The girl push- 
ed her way boldly forward, undeterred 
by the silence of the thickets, the solli- 
tude and the darkness. She followed 
a rough and stony path as if she were 
certain of her road. Still, when she 
reached a little spring which bubbled 
in clear space just beside the path, she 
hesitated, put down the basket she 
had been carrying on her arm, and 
bent forward, listening intently. But 
from the thicket about her no sound 
came. The girl put her fingers in her 
mouth like a boy, and from her lips 
came one long, soft whistling note. A 
bird sprang from a bush near her, and 
aroused some others by its flight, 
otherwise there was no response. The 
girl stamped her foot angrily. 

‘* He has gone without—seeing me,’ 
she muttered, and her lip quivered. 
She picked up the basket and started 
to go back, when she paused again. 
From the center of the island there 
floated through the night the music of 
a violin. The girl’s face instantly 
changed from anger to relief and joy. 
She left the path and ran in the direc- 
tion of the music. In a minute or 
two she had reached the player, and 
thrown one arm about his neck, while 
with the other she snatched away the 
bow. 

** You foolish boy,” she whispered. 
‘* They will hear youacross the creek. 
Why did you bring the violin anyhow? 


’ 





* Copyrighted, 1900, by P. Y. Black. 
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They will track you all the better if 
you are seen carrying it?” 

‘* Could I go without it ?” he ask- 
ed in surprise. ‘‘Did you whistle ? 
What time is it Katy ?”’ 

‘* Listen—taps.”’ 

They were silent, clasping each 
other’s hands until the callended. The 
violin-player sighed. 

‘‘] shall never hear it again,” he 
said, ‘‘ | hope.” 

‘* Well,” said the girl practically, 
‘* If you don’t want to hear the bugles 
again you must be off at once. 

‘*Not yet, Katy dear,” he said. 
‘*Give me the bow, and I will play 
you a farewell—no, not a farewell, 
only a song to the time when we will 
meet again.” 

The girl shook her head, and held the 
bow away from his reaching hand. The 
moonlight burst through the leaves 
above, and shone upon them. He was 
in the army uniform; his cap bore the 
band’s device. He was very young, 
almost a boy. His form was slight ; 
his smooth face was lit up by two great, 
far-a-way, brown eyes. The girl was 
different. Her wilful face was strong. 
Her black eyes glowed with passion 
and purpose; there seemed little in 
them to respond to the dreaminess of 
the lad’s. Yet now she threw her 
arm around his neck and patted his 
cheek affectionately, protectingly. 

**T believe you love your violin more 
than you do me,” she whispered. 

‘“What an idea, Noel, it was for you 
to enlist. I always hated a deserter, 
but with you—it is different.” 

‘*T am free,” he cried in exultation. 

‘* Not quite yet,” she said, petting his 
cheek as if he were a child; ard then 
opened her basket. 

‘‘Eat, now,” she said, ‘‘and I will 
tell you all I have heard. I don’t think 
they would even bother to send out 
after you, if it were not for Lieut. 
Wynn, the adjutant. It is not as if 
you were a trooper inthe ranks. You 
play the fiddle very beautifully, and 
the cornet in the band fairly well, but, 
you know, an able-bodied private is 
worth five of you.” 

‘* Katy!” 
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‘*Not to me, dear,’’ she whispered. 
‘*No, they would let you go but you 
insulted the adjutant—” 

*SINO: 

‘*Well, you told him the nasty truth, 
which is the same thing, and you know 
what he is. 1am afraid when he finds 
you missing at tattoo he will send out a 
detail. That is why I said you must be 
off at once. I have mapped out your 
road. You have plenty of money, but 
you ought to leave the violin behind.” 

‘**T couldn’t,” said he, quietly. 

‘*Very well,” she said, ‘‘but look.” 

From the bottom of the basket she 
took out some citizen clothes. 

‘Of course you won’t keep to the 
trails,” she said, ‘‘but, even on the 
plain, until you reach the railroad, you 
must not wear the uniform.” 

‘*You are my angel,” he said. ‘1 
never thought of it—I just wished to go 
away, to be alone with the violin, far 
from those —those fellows — to be 
free.” 

‘*T know, dear,” she said sympath- 
etically, ‘‘I know. The army is no 
place for you. Now you must be off.” 

‘*Katy,” he said, ‘‘couldn’t you come 
too—now, I mean.”’ 

She shook her head, and laughed. 

‘* When you are settled down, wher- 
ever it is, write and I will come—I 
promise, Noel.” 

‘* My dearest, it won’t be long.” 

Before the last note of tapshad died 
sadly away in the hills, there was silent 
bustle at the stables. Sleepy and 
growling men were throwing the sad- 
dles on the horses, and leading them 
out, until half a troop was formed. As 
they came Corp. Healy turned to the 
sergeant in charge. 

‘*An what the devil’s eating the ad- 
jutant now, sergeant ?” he asked with 
a yawn. 

‘*Deserter,” said the sergeant briefly. 
‘* Faval of the band.” 

Healy swore gently. 

‘*A bandsman! The wee man that 
plays the fiddle? Is it him we’re mak- 
ing all this fuss about? Begad an’ 
begob there’s bin ten good men taken 
a walk in the year, an’ we let ’em go, 
an’ now we're after a half-built man, a 














fiddler, whin the blankets is hungry 
for us! Let him go.” 

‘* So say 1,” said the sergeant sul- 
lenly. ‘‘ Prepare to mount! Mount! 
Right by twos, march! No talking.” 

They left the post and silently trot- 
ted down the road to the creek. There 
they advanced by files, and crossed to 
the island. One by one they dis- 
appeared in the shadows of the scrub 
oaks. 

‘* Katy, Katy,” said the deserter. ‘‘ I 
am free, yet not free. Until you come 
to me my heart must still be in the 
post with you.” 

He had eaten, had been in the 
thicket and changed his clothes, had 
received his last instructions from the 
girl on the road he should go, and now 
they were standing again in the moon- 
light, and his arms were around her. 

They stayed a little while yet, and 
from across the creek came the hoarse 
voices of the sentries on post—‘‘ Half- 
past ten and all’s well.” 

‘*Now, Noel, now! You must have 
a good start. They won't go after you 
until morning, and by that time you 
should have bought a horse and be well 
on the way to the railroad. Goodby, 
dear, goodby! What! Listen! What 
was that ?”’ 

They separated suddenly, and stood, 
lips apart, listening. Down the island 
was a crushing of leaves and crashing 
of branches and the snort of a horse. 
The deserter’s face blanched, and he 
threw his arms up despairingly. 

‘* Already!” he cried. ‘‘ They have 
suspected it already !”’ 

The girl’s face, too, was white, but 
she did not despair. 

‘* Quick !” shewhispered. ‘‘ Make 
for the canyon—the mountain! Quick! 
They will only search the island! 
Quick ! Quick! Fly! O, Noel, fly !” 

He hesitated. He was bewildered. 

‘* But where,” he cried, ‘‘ where is 
my violin?” 

She took it from the rock and gave 
it him, impatiently. 

‘* Fly,” shesaid. ‘‘Oh, quick, quick, 
quick !” 

The trampling of the horses was now 
distinctly heard, and the command of 
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Sergeant Holmes, ‘‘To ten yards 
close distance!” The girl pushed her 
lover from her, and at last he went. 
She turned and ran back to the creek. 
She sank down with a cry of despair. 
From the upper end of the island came 
the noise of more horses, of another 
command in another voice, that of Ad- 
jutant Wynn. 

She listened breathlessly, and soon 
she heard a sharp challenge—‘' Who 
goes there? Halt, or you'll be fired 
on! Faval?” 

There was a pause, and a moment- 
ary scuffle, and a petulant boyish cry 
of rage. Then came the officer’s quiet 
searching voice, 

“Got him? Ah! I fancy he must 
be cold lying out here. Take him to 
the guardhouse, sergeant, where he 
can get warm.” 

The girl, white and trembling, slip- 
ped silently across the stepping stones. 

‘*You fool,” said Sergeant Holmes to 
his prisoner, you should have been 
miles away. What made you hang 
around here? Do you suppose I wish- 
ed to catch you?” 

The unhappy musician looked up at 
the grim sergeant’s scarred and ugly 
face wrathfully. 

‘*You are farther away from her 
than ever now,” he said. 


Il. 


Mrs. Malone’s moods were at most 
times uncertain, but for weeks she had 
been without even a temporary relapse 
into amiability, unless, indeed, toward 
the morose and taciturn Sergt. Holmes. 
Katy Malone, her daughter, and First 
Sergt. Malone, her husband, found it 
more comfortable to be out of the 
house as much as possible. It was a 
month after the capture of Noel Faval 
when Mrs. Malone found herself alone 
with Holmes. That happened fre- 
quently. The sergeant’svisits to Katy’s 
home were the gossip of the post, for 
Holmes was not popular. Every one 
knew that his face was honorably scar- 
red by an Indian knife, but chiefly be- 
cause of his gloom, his unsociability, 
and the sudden storms of passion which 
convulsed him when crossed. Fifteen 

























































years in the service, he had never made 
a friend, and, the men said, had saved 
the greater part of his pay. They 
added that his savings were the sole 
reason he was welcomed in the house 
of mother Malone. 

‘* She’s the divil iva da’ter, sargeant, 
so she is,” said Mrs. Malone in tears, 
‘*an ongrateful child, so she is. Luk 
what I’ve done for her—scraped an’ 
saved, an’ saved an’ scraped an’ sint 
her at last to the convent to be eddi- 
cated an’ made a lady. It’s yerself, 
sergeant, knows that same, sure, an’ 
grateful is Michael Malone an’ meself 
fur the help you gave. We’re not on- 
grateful, an’ it'll be paid back—” 

‘I wish you would say nothing 
about it,”’ said Holmes, uneasily. 

Mrs. Malone wiped her eyes and 
raised her finger. 

‘*Yez ave been a good friend ‘to 
Mike an’ me an’ to Katy,” she said, 
‘an’ nivir a lad shall have the girl 
wid my lave, save yerself, Holmes, so 
there, an’ the wee fiddler’s out of the 
way anyhow. Should we be after 
hearin’ the sintince of the court mar- 
tial, sergeant ?”’ 

‘* The sentence ? 
now,’’ Holmes said. 

‘*Itll be two years for sure,” she 
went on, ‘‘maybe four, for spakin’ 
back to the adjutant himself. Two 
years in the prison at Leavenworth will 
give Mistress Katy time to forget him. 
Ye must be patient Holmes, an’ fur 
the bit o’ money ye’ve lint me—” 

‘* D—n the money,” cried Holmes, 
jumping to his feet, ‘‘ Do you want me 
to wait two years forher? Two years 
more? Havel been coming here so 
often for years, and yet you cannot 
understand? Mrs. Malone, Mrs. Ma- 
lone, I can’t wait. I can’t wait longer. 
Since she was a child at the Post school 
I’ve loved her, and God knows that I’d 
give my life for her, to do the smallest 
thing she bid me—the smallest. She 
liked me once—she was learning to 
love me—I know it, but this, this 
thing, this half-French fiddler be- 
witched her. And now you want me 
to wait! Two years—I can’t. I—I 
love her; I worship her. I—I’m 


Faval? Any day, 
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burning up — I’m mad about her!” 

He frightened Mother Malone. He 
dropped back in his chair, hiding his 
face in his hands. Tears trickled 
through his fingers, and his big form 
shook. Mrs. Malone, calloused and 
withered by the long struggle of years, 
was not yet so hardened as not to be 
touched by the man’s naked avowal. 

‘* Whatever the boys says, Holmes,” 
she said softly, ‘‘ an’ they’re an ig’runt 
lot uv min, ye’re a good man, an’a 
true man, an’ Katy ye’ll have if her 
mother has got a word to say.” 

The door burst open and a young- 
ster came rushing in with a shout— 
little Herman of the band, son of the 


leader, and the delight and terror of 


the post. 

‘*Mother Malone!” he shouted. 
‘* Have you any eggs ? I want six eggs 
with fried ham—cut it thick—and have 
you any biscuits? Give us some 
strong coffee, too, with lots of milk, 
and charge it to me till pay day. 
Supper was rotten—mush and mo- 
lasses. Halloa, Sergt. Holmes!” 

“Ye rat!” cried Mrs. Malone. 
‘* Six eggs, he says, and cut the ham 
thick! An’ him stuffed full of mush 
and molasses! Come here, ye wee 
divil, till I spank yez.” 

The boy was used to varied marks 
of affection, but he kicked vehemently 
as Mother Malone caught him up, 
lifted him high and kissed him loudly 
on each cheek. 

‘* That’s a nice way to behave to the 
men!” he cried, as he was let down, 
rubbing his blushing cheeks. ‘‘ What 
would Malone say if I told him?” 

‘* Eh! hark to him !”’ laughed Mother 
Malone, as she began to crack eggs 
on the edge of the frying pan. ‘‘Is 
there any news about Faval, Her- 
man?” 

Holmes was on the threshold, pass- 
ing out, but turned to listen. 

‘“*Faval! Yes, it’s a shame! No 
wonder he ran away, with the adjutant 
and the band sergeant down on him all 
the time, and he knows more—” 

‘What news ?”’ asked Mrs. Malone 
impatiently, and Holmes stood wait- 
ing. 
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‘* Why, the order was read out at 
retreat—dishonorable discharge, for- 
feiting all pay and allowance and soon 
and three years in Leavenworth.” 
‘“Three years in Leavenworth!” 
cried Mrs. Malone. ‘‘ Three years— 
well, well! Did ye hear that, Sergt. 
Holmes? There’s many a thing will 
be forgotten in three years, Holmes.” 
But Holmes was already striding 
away through the gathering dusk. 
Holmes turned his back on the post 
and strode out across the bluffs toward 
the river. For along, long time now 
he had been used to take these solitary 
evening walks, rain or shine, to tire 
out the passion in his breast. Scar- 
red, alone in the world since he remem- 
bered anything, he had never loved a 
living thing until now, and having 
loved with all the might of a rushing, 
long suppressed flood, he found he had 
dashed himself against a rock. He 
had to-night but one clear thought in 
his throbbing head. Noel Faval was 
out of the way—out of the way—out 
of the way. The words rang in his 
ears. It gave himachance. For the 
slim lad Faval he had nothing but 
contemptuous pity. He was out o 
the way. His bewitching music, his 
big brown eyes, his slender, graceful 
form would be heard and seen no more. 
That fancy would be forgotten, and he 
(Holmes) would have another chance. 
S omused the sergeant, and the devil 
of bitterness gradually gave place to 
the angel of hope, and at last by the 
bank of the river he came upon the 
girl. She was lying in the grass, her 
face buried in her arms, her black hair 
loose and her whole form shaken with 
great sobs. Holmes dropped on one 
knee beside her and dared in his 
agitation to lay his hand on her head. 
‘* Katy,” he said. ‘‘ Katy dear!” 
She sprang up; her great black eyes 
gleamed angrily on him; she clenched 
her hands. 
‘* What do you want here ?” she 
sobbed. Can’t you leave me alone ? 


I hate you. It is you who did 
this !” 

He hung his head passively, and 
quivered. 
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‘*What have I done to make you 
hate me, Katy ?”’ he slowly whisper- 
ed. ‘* You didn’t use to before—Faval 
came.”’ 

** And you arrested him!” 

‘* Why did not the fool go away at 
once? What could 1 do? I was de- 
tailed ; it was my duty.” 

‘* And now they have sentenced him 
to three years—him! He will die in 
the prison with those wretches ; he 
will have no music, nothing. It is hor- 
rible! You have killed him, killed that 
boy !” 

**Do you love him so much?” 

The girl flushed in the starlight. 

‘* What is that to you? I pity 
him.” 

A flash of renewed hope sprang from 
his heart to his eyes. Pity need not be 
love. For amoment his sight grew dim, 
and the next he was at her feet, clutch- 
ing her dress. 

‘* Katy,” he cried. ‘‘ It is done—it 
was his own fault. Forget him. He 
cannot have learned to love you as | 
have loved you for years. Listen, 
listen! Don’t go away !” 

The girl was in vain struggling to 
release her dress, frightened now. 

‘*T am all the men say I am, per- 
haps,” he cried, ‘‘ surly and all that ; 
but—listen—you are the cause. For 
love of you, and thinking of you, I 
keep alone. From the horror of los- 
ing you I am sometimes half mad. 
Listen to me, now, and tell me. Will 
ever any man love you as I love ? 
Will any one do for you what I would 
do?” 

‘* Leave me, leave me,” she cried, 
but he clung to her. 

‘*T cannot charm you and bewitch 
you with a pretty face and music, like 
Faval,” he went on, unheeding her. 
‘‘ But I am a man, and a true man! 
I claim that! Try me; tell me 
what to do to prove how much | 
love you! Whatever it is I shall do 
it!” 

The girl's thoughts all the evening 
had dwelt on one thing alone—her 
bewildered, anxious, wild thoughts. 
They were yet in her mind, and now 
they formed themselves, as at a word 
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of command, intoa resolve. She whis- 
pered to the man at her feet: 

** Do you love me so much ?”’ 

** 1 cannot tell how much.” 

** And you would do all you say—for 
me, for love of me!” 

‘* Anything!” he cried, rising in 
a passion of hope, and seizing her 
hands. 

‘* Save him!”’ she cried. 


Ill. 


‘* Where’s Katy?” Herman de- 
manded, as he unceremoniously ran 
into Mother Malone’s house. 

‘*Dont be askin’ me,” cried Mrs. 
Malone querulously. ‘‘ What are you 
wantin’ wid Katy at this time of 
night ? It'll be taps in a minute.”’ 

‘* Cause I was down at the guard- 
house to see Faval to-night, and he’s 
worryin’ awful. He’s to be taken to 
Leavenworth in a day or two. So I 
thought I’d just ask Katy—he was 


? 


stuck on Katy just like me—to go 
and cheer 
jealous.” 

‘* Ve wee divil,” howled Mother Ma- 
lone, welcoming a chance to discharge 


him up a bit. I’m _ not 


her wrath upon somebody ; ‘‘ an it’s 
mischief makin’ ye’re after, isit? Git 
out uv this! Git out now, afore I do yez 
harm !” 

‘* What’s eating you ? 
apples !” 

The angry woman charged uponhim. 
Herman grabbed an apple, upset the 
barrel, and fled screeching. ; 

‘* Did yez ever hear the like? ”’ Mrs. 
Malone muttered. ‘‘ Katy to go and 
see Faval. Was iver the like?” 

She did not know. 

The guardhouse lay at the back of 
the post, on the bluff overlooking the 
meadows. The inner room was very full 
as a result of pay day. The sloping 
wooden platform on which the pris- 
oners, wrapt in their blankets, slept, 
was lined with recumbent figures. 
Some of the long-sentence-men, how- 
ever, for greater comfort, had made 
hammocks of their blankets and slung 
them by cords from hooks in the 
walls. The barred windows were few, 
and by one of these, in a corner, Faval 
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had slung his hammock beneath an- 
other man, who swung near the roof. 
Thus the window, open for the heat, 
was almost shut off from sight of the 
rest of the occupants and the wicket 
which separated the guard from the 
prisoners. An Indian scout had been 
brought in from the camp, a wild and 
savage sight. He lay outstretched on 
his back on the floor, howling lugu- 
briously, and beating on the boards 
with extended fists. In his drunken 
muddle-headedness he had an idea that 
the white men were about to hang him 
and his howls sank to a long, horrible, 
wailing death song. 

Amid the noise and the heat and the 
stench of the overcrowded room Faval 
was wide awake. For half an hour 
after taps so he remained, until the 
lamp at the door was removed. Soon 
the post recovered from its periodi- 
cal outburst of pay-day riot, resumed 
its regular nightly air of repose, and the 
lonely sentries began their monotonous 
calls. Faval’s window opened on the 
back of the guardhouse, and he could 
not see the sentry on number one. But 
very distinctly there came to his ears 
the methodical beat of the soldier’s 
shoes on the porch, and at last his 
first proclamation to his brother sen- 
tries of the hour. 

**Ten o'clock,” Faval murmured. 
‘* Two hours yet—it is a year!” 

As the distant call came faintly from 
the far-away distant posts, and number 
one repeated ‘‘ All’s well!” the young 
musician stealthily reached from his 
hammock and grasped one of the win- 
dow bars. It shook beneath the pres- 
sure of his slender fingers. ‘‘ Easily !”’ 
he muttered, and then he huddled in his 
hammock as he heard the sentry chal- 
lenge and quickly shout to the ser- 
geant inside : 

‘* Officer of the day ! 
guard!” 

Had they 
discovered ? 

‘* Never mind the guard!” 

The trembling lad heard the officer 
step on the porch and the sergeant 
make his report. Faval perspired with 
fear. What was it? Were they talk- 


Turn out the 


suspected? Had they 
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ing about him? Would the sergeant, 
would Holmes, betray him and have 
him put in irons? It was likely. He 
had done as Katy had told him to do, 
but he could not understand when she 
said that Holmes was his friend. The 
officer went away, and, trembling, 
Faval crept from his hammock and 
slipped on shoes and clothes and 
stayed at the bars, peering out anxi- 
ously. 

‘*He won’t be back until early 
morning,” the corporal of the guard 
remarked with a yawn. ‘‘ Daddy 
Dodds is getting old and likes his 
snooze, even when he’s officer of the 
day. Whereare you off to, Holmes?” 

The sergeant inside replied gruffly, 
as was his wont :. 

‘*There were so many prisoners com- 
ing in, I had no time to get my blank- 
ets. Take the keys till I cOme back.” 

He went out, but he did not go to 
the barracks for his blankets. It was 
dark and moonless now, and at the foot 
of the bluff he met the girl. She was 
very pale, but in her there was no sign 
of fear. Her eyes glittered with de- 
termination. He tried to take her 
hand, but she withdrew it and whis- 
pered: 

‘* Not yet—not until it is done. Is 
he ready ?” 

‘“He ought to be ready. I have 
done all I can,”’ he answered, a little 
sullenly. ‘‘ At midnight I shall engage 
Number One’s attention.” 

‘*] must see him,” she said. ‘‘I 
must say goodbye. I know the win- 
dow.” 

He flashed up at that with suspicious 
anger. 

‘* What do you want to see him for?” 
he whispered sullenly. ‘‘ You told me 
to save him, and I have, but— you are 
mine now. I don’t want you to see 
him.” 

She laughed, and put her hand in 
his. 

‘*T know, Holmes,” she said. ‘‘ You 
are true and—and I love you better 
than I ever did, but—” 

He interrupted her by passionately 
kissing her hand, and stooping he could 
not note her frown. 
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‘*_but that poor boy! He loved 
me, too, and—let me say goodbye !”’ 

He let her go, and she slipped up 
the bluff, and so to the barred window. 
At once Faval’s hand caught hers. 

‘* The bar ?” she whispered. 

‘* It’s loose.” 

‘* The horses are at the cottonwood 
clump on the river. Noel, Noel, be 
careful!” 

‘*My darling, I shall be there—or 
shot.” 

She was back with Holmes immedi- 
ately, and, though her eyes sparkled, 
she wiped them with her handkerchief. 

** Poor fellow,’’ she said, and paused, 
and then went on, ‘‘and so heis gone 
forever. Thank you sergeant, I—I do 
like you now.” 

Holmes took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

‘*God bless you, Katy,” he said, 
filled with love, ‘‘and may he forget 
me if I do not make you happy all my 
life.” 

He left her, dazed at that caress, and 
went back to his duty, and the girl 
looked after him with a smile anda sigh. 

The night passed on, punctuated by 
the yawning sentries’ calls. The men 
marvelled at the sergeant’s unaccus- 
tomed cheerfulness. He chatted with 
them, and laughed. They remembered 
afterwards that for once they had heard 
Holmes laugh. He did not lie down. 
At twelve the sentry called the hour, 
and Holmes shortly afterwards left him, 
saying he would patrol around the 


guardhouse. At Faval’s window he 
stopped. No noise came from within, 


save that of the prisoners’ snores. He 
peered inside and made out that Faval’s 
hammock was empty. One bar hung 
loose from its fastenings at the top. 
The sergeant put it in place softly. 

‘* He is gone!” he thought. ‘‘ Out 
of the way—out of the way—out of the 
way, and she is promised to me!” 

The relief went out at one o’clock, and 
soon the tired sentries relieved came 
tramping in with the corporal. Holmes 
was lying on his bunk in the office, but 
not asleep. Sleep was far from his glad 
eyes. He heard the sentries gossip as 
they prepared to lay down. 
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‘* Any of the officers giving a party 
to-night ?” 

‘¢ Don’t know—why ?” 

‘**Cause a man and a woman gallop- 
ed past on the river trail. I could just 
see them from Number Six. They were 
going B—bar ranch way, and I thought 
they’d maybe been visiting in officers’ 
row.” 

Holmes raised his head—a man ? 
That was all right. A woman? Who 
could they be? He sat on they edge of 
his cot. A terrible thought filled his 
mind. It could not be—yet, yet—dared 
she play that trick? For a minute he 
sat still, and then, without a word of 
excuse, he left the guardhouse. He 
went straight to Mother Malone’s. The 
angry woman was still sitting there, 
awaiting her husband and daughter. 

‘*Where is Katy?” the sergeant 
asked, and his face was so white that 
the scars stood out upon his brow and 
cheeks in scarlet. 

‘“Where, indeed?” cried Mrs. 
Malone, ‘‘ The baggage! She’s not 
been in to-night! She'll leave my 
house! Holmes! Holmes! What 
is it? What has she done now?” 

With a loud curse the sergeant 
turned on his heel and rushed off. He 
made straight for the stables of his 
troop and roused the stable sergeant by 
blows on the gate. 

‘‘ My horse, by order of the officer 
of the day!” he hoarsely yelled. ‘‘A 
prisoner has escaped !” 


IV. 


If he had been capable of thought, 
capable of planning a sure revenge, he 
would first have roused the guard, and 
sent half a troop after the fugitives. 
Perhaps, indeed, he did not think, but 
felt that this was a matter which con- 


cerned him alone. Therefore he went 
swiftly at a gallop in pursuit, and the 
sleepy stable sergeant went back to 
bed, and the guard remained on watch, 
wondering where their sergeant had 
gone to, but unaware of the pris- 
oner’s escape. 

The river road? He spurred his 
horse down the trail furiously until the 
post was far behindhim. On his right 


the river flowed; on his left the land 
rose in rippling bluffs, a gray-black 
mass in the starlight. For many miles 
in front of him he knew the long and 
lonely trail stretched drearily, without 
house, without town, for nigh 100 miles, 
when at last it ended at the railway. 
He was able with an effort, to consider 
that the two would spare their horses, 
knowing how far they had to go, and 
hardly expecting pursuit before guard 
mount in the morning, when the officer 
of the day would make his report. 
They had more than an hour’s start, 
but if he pressed hard after them he 
should catch up soon. That settled, he 
urged his horse to the utmost, and 
gave himself up to the mad rage of 
jealousy and disappointment. He had 
known her from a child to be wilful and 
passionate and mischievous, but he 
had never, in his adoration, believed 
her capable of such deceit. He did not 
stop to think that love had forced him- 
self to break his oath, to neglect his 
duty, to assist a prisoner under his 
charge to escape, to forfeit, if the truth 
became known, the trust of his officers 
and the name he had won in years of 
hard campaigning. He did not stop 
to think of what love might have forced 
her also todo. His mood was entirely 
selfish. He was wounded sorely, and 
he wished for nothing but revenge. 

The dust scattered in clouds about 
him; the horse, in that hot night, soon 
was steaming wet. He never slack- 
ened pace. Now and again there was 
a creek to cross, and through them he 
dashed, heedless of mud-hole or rock 
or stump. Once a. belated Indian 
treighter met him and grunted an as- 
tonished ‘*‘ How!” Holmes hardly 
saw him, nor answered his greeting. 
In an instant he was out of sight and 
hearing. So he rode, blind to all he 
passed, his eyes glaring ahead, his 
teeth grating, seeking revenge for the 
slight and the scorn and the lie. 

They had travelled more quickly than 
he had reckoned they would, and the 
sky of the midsummer morning was 
turning slowly from gray to violet 
when he saw them, and drew the re- 
volver‘ he carried as being on guard 
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duty. He hailed them, and through 
the misty dimness of the dawn they 
saw him and spurred ahead with a cry 
of fear and surprise. His horse, the 
fleetest in the troop, drew up upon 
them; but, urged by terror, they pushed 
on to the utmost. The sergeant was 
within 200 yards of them when he lev- 
eled his revolver and fired. They were 
too far off for pistol shooting, but the 
shot resulted in bringing them to a 
standstill. He rode slowly up and 
reined in, facing them. The girl sat 
erect in her saddle, her bosom heaving, 
her eyes defying him. The musician 
looked at him with his big, brown, 
sorrowful eyes—despairing. Holmes 
looked only on the girl, and even as he 
did so that which had caused all his 
misery in the last few years, his great 
love for her, came back, sweeping in 
on him as a flood, washing away his 
wrath and disappointment and longing 
for revenge. It was Katy Malone who 
faced him, his pet in her school-days, 
the one thing he had ever loved. As 
he looked on her, flushed with exercise 
and indignation, he put his pistol back 
in the holster and the reins fell on his 
horse’s neck. He cared nothing for 
the other’s presence, but held out his 
arms in overwhelming despair, cry- 
ing : 

‘* Katy ! Katy! Why have you done 
this ?” 5 

The girl paused a momentin surprise, 
for she had surely expected an outburst 
of colossal rage, but in a moment she 
regained her usual self-possession. 
She took the musician’s hand in hers, 
in the protecting way she had used 
when she had met him in the island 
wood. 

‘“Because I love him,” she said, 
simply. 

The sergeant’s head drooped low 
over his horse, and his tall frame 
shook. When he looked up, his face 
was gray as the morning sky. All 
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light was gone from his eyes, even as 
the stars were disappearing in the 
heavens. He was calm now. 

‘You could not trust me to make 
you happy,” he said, slowly. ‘‘I be- 
gin to understand. I want to know 
one thing. Did you care for me at all 
before—he—came ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘* Never,” she said. 

He sat again erect, and looked up at 
the sky. In one instant his life stood 
revealed. ‘‘ Lonely, lonely, lonely.” 
Through all the years, from the first 
early questionings of himself, of who 
his mother was and who his father, 
through all the years of ill-used, soul- 
souring childhood, through all the 
years of unfriended, starving youth, 
through all the years of manhood, soli- 
tary and avoided by his comrades, he 
saw himself, babe, child, boy, man, 
unfriended and alone. Lonely, lonely, 
lonely! Friendless and unloved. 

He looked at the young lovers, hand- 
in-hand. What good would it do to 
arrest him? She would only hate him 
the more. What good would it do to 
force her back? Besides, the escape 
must be known soon, and he, in turn, 
would be a prisoner. The sky was 
changing into blue; the sun was almost 
on the horizon, but round his soul the 
night grew very dark. For a while 
they watched him, wondering, and at 
last he looked at them, and his eyes 
were full of tears. 

‘* Ride on,” he said. 

They did not move, hardly believing, 
until he waved his hands impatiently. 

‘*Go,” he said, ‘‘and—and God 
make you both happy !”’ 

Without a parting word, they wheel- 
ed and fled. 

He watched them disappear and, a 
moment after, the crack of a pistol 
rang out across the plain, and the 
sergeant’s riderless horse, frightened, 
galloped back to the post. 
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BEING YE TRUE ACCOUNT OF YE CELEBRATED RIDE OF RICHARD TURPIN, 
ESORE, FROM LONDON TO YORK, NOW FOR YE FIRST 
TIME MADE PUBLICK. 


By Robert Barr. 


_ Turpin slouched into Kettie’s 
restaurant on the Strand, flung his 
huge felt hat on a marble table, sat 
down, and sang out for a beefsteak 
rare and a gallon of ale, and that right 
speedily, he added. The waiter made 
all haste to serve him, for such is the 
effect of a life of kindness and doing 
good to others that Dick was always 
promptly obeyed, whoever else had to 
suffer delay, and when his mind and 
gentle eye casually surveyed the prim- 
ing on his pistols, even landlords them- 
selves had been known to jump in their 
eagerness to be of use to him. 

Just as Dick had finished his frugal 
meal, Aristophenus Kettie himself tip- 
toed into the restaurant and whispered : 

‘* Dick, my boy, the bobbies are de- 
ploying round the Strand entrance.” 

Richard, always a man of quick de- 
cision, arose at once, bowed to the 
company, and remarked with that 
suavity which was characteristic of 
him : 

‘Gentlemen, I beg to excuse me. I 
have an engagement elsewhere.” 

Mr. Turpin then slipped out by the 
back exit, where an hostler, true and 
trusty, awaited him, holding the high- 
wayman’s favourite mount, ‘‘ White 
Wings.” The night was pitch dark, but 
the lamp of the machine threw forward 
an ever enlarging cone of light, like 
one of those advertising devices then 
so popular in London. 

‘*Is there plenty of oil in the lamp?” 

“*Vezzer.” 

‘¢ The repair kit and all the tools are 

the toolbag ?” 

** Yezzer.” 

‘«The machine is well oiled and the 
tires pumped tight ?” 


* Copyright by Robert Barr. 


‘* Yezzer.” 

‘* Well, I hope, for your sake, that 
everything is right, for if it is not, I 
shall puncture you with my pistol and 
deflate you of life.’’ 

‘* Yezzer.” ° 

Richard flung the man a sovereign, 
because, being a loyal man, he never 
dealt in any coin under the rank that 
designated the ruler of the realm. He 
mounted the wheel, which was geared 
to 162, and swiftly disappeared into the 
night. Atthe first street corner a po- 
liceman was waiting for him. 

‘Turn it up,” shouted the officer, 
endeavouring to perform forthe intrepid 
cyclist the action so tersely expressed 
by the slang phrase he had just given 
utterance to ; but Dick, who had been 
there before, deftly avoided him, and 
replied : 

‘< If you are referring to the light, | 
have pleasure in informing you that it 
already complies with all the regula- 


‘tions.”’ 


The word had gone forth that, at all 
hazards, Dick Turpin was to be ar- 
rested that night, so the policeman, 
baffled in attempting to stop him, 
shrilly blew his whistle, which had the 
immediate effect of causing all the 
hansom cabs within hearing to concen- 
trate rapidly on the spot, and by the 
time the harassed officer had disen- 
tangled the traffic, Dick was well on his 
way to the Great North road. 

But the shrill whistle had effect on 
others than the cabbies. It was the 
signal to the metropolitan brigade of 
mounted police (cycle corps) and twelve 
of the record breakers were bending 
over handlebars in hot pursuit of the 
fugitive. This superb body of men were 
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astride the celebrated Klondike bikes 
(‘‘ worth their weight in gold,” see ad- 
vertisement) and the betting was about 
even, although those in the know, 
freely offered two to one on Dick. 

The police rode Clincher tires of 
course, for clincher was their business, 
while Dick preferred a Palmer, for he 
had ever made his living by the drop- 
ping of goldinto his palm, although he 
preferred a single tube pistol when 
taking up a collection. 

‘*] shall break the record or my 
neck,”’ muttered Dick, as he sped 
through the darkness. As he glanced 
over his shoulder at the foot of a hill 
he saw a dozen twinkling lights com- 
ing over the brow behind him, like a 
constellation. ‘‘I hope every one | 
meet will have a bright lamp and keep 
to his own side of the road,” and for 
the first time in his bold life a tremour 
of fear thrilled the stalwart frame of 
the highwayman, who well knew the 
predilection of the touring cyclist for 
racing down a part of the thoroughfare 
that should be kept sacred for those 
going in a contrary direction. 

Over the top of the next hill only 
eleven lights glimmered, falling stead- 
ily to the rear ; then but ten were visi- 
ble, then nine, then eight. 

‘IT knew those cops couldn’t stand 
that pace,”” muttered Turpin ; ‘‘it re- 
minds one of the rhyme of the ‘ Nine 
little, eight little, seven little Injuns,’” 
and he began to trill merrily the re- 
frain, experiencing that exalted exhil- 
aration which a true cyclist feels when 
he is astride a perfect silent wheel 
spinning through the pure air of a 
peaceful country. Since midnight only 
one light followed him, but that hung 
on with great persistence. Dick fora 
moment thought of putting out his own 
lamp, waiting for his lone pursuer and 
pistoling him as he went by, but he re- 
flected that, after all, this was a mean 
trick to play on a brother cyclist, for 
Dick was not without that feeling of 
fraternity which all genuine wheelmen 
possess. So, wishing to do as he 
would be done by, the merciful man 
dismounted, snipped asunder a strand 
of barbed wire that lined one side of 
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the road, pulled out staples until a 
sufficient length of the wire was set 
free, drew it taut across the thorough- 
fare and tied the loose end of the wire 
to a stake on the opposite side of the 
highway. 

Remounting, he journeyed on to- 
ward the north, animated with that 
comforting sense of satisfaction which 
comes to one who, at some trouble to 
himself, has placed innocent diversion 
in the monotonous pathway of a fellow- 
traveller. We should not live for our- 
selves alone. 

Just as a neighbouring steeple struck 
the hour of one, Dick, glancing back- 
ward, saw the one light suddenly dis- 
appear. 

‘* How appropriate that 
mused Dick. ‘‘ The hour and the 
man! Thank goodness, the telegraph 
has not yet been invented. The road 
to York is now clear, and I have noth- 
ing to attend to but the making of a 
record which will never be forgotten. 
Another good man gone!” he added, 
as he saw that the lamp behind him 
was not relit. 

Daylight found him going strong, 
far to the north; he first, the rest no- 
where. He stopped at a wayside inn 
for breakfast, knowing it was a good 
hostelry, for the iron effigy of the three- 
winged wheel of the Cyclists’ touring 
club was over the door. 

‘* Are you a member of the C.T.C.?” 
asked the landlord. 

‘‘] am a member of no organiza- 
tion,’’ replied the truthful Richard, ‘‘ for 
I have just been resigning all night 
from the C.A.T.C.H.” 

After a good breakfast he proceeded 
merrily on his way, meeting many 
travellers, who gave him a cheerful 
‘good morning.” With none of them 
did he stop to converse, for the high- 
way was too thronged to make a pro- 
longed interview of financial advan- 
tage to him. 

But at last he came to a lonely heath 
which the highroad bisected in a 
straight line, and about the centre of 
it, with no one else in sight for miles, 
he saw approaching him a young lady 
on a dainty wheel. 


was !”’ 
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Richard sprang off and planted him- 
self and his machine squarely across 
the thoroughfare. 

The lady, thinking he wished to 
speak with her, which, indeed, was the 
case, slipped from her perch to the 
ground in that charmingly casual way 
in which some women dismount, seem- 
ing to suggest that she merely hap- 
pens off. 

‘* You wish to inquire the way, sir? ” 
she asked in tones of exquisite sweet- 
ness. 

‘*O, no, dear madame,” replied Dick 
with one of his most correct bows, 
learned from his constant association 
with the aristocracy, whom he met in- 
cidentally on their travels, ‘‘ I am, if I 
may be permitted to term myself so, 
an inspector of highways, and all roads 
lead—not to Rome in my case—but to 
profitable commerce. I must first apol- 
ogize to you for not appearing in pro- 
per costume, a defect which I shall at 
once proceed to remedy,” saying which 
he drew from his pocket a neatly fit- 
ting black silk mask, penetrated by 
two holes for the eyes, which he put 
over the upper part of his face, passing 
the strings to the back of his head and 
holding them there. 

‘Would you mind just tying these 
strings? a lady makes such a neat 
knot, and they are rather awkward for 
me to get at without a mirror.” 

‘* With pleasure,” replied the girl, 
standing on tiptoe as she tied a dainty 
knot with deft fingers. ‘‘I should 
think it much handier to have the ends 
of the mask connected with a bit of 
elastic that you could slip over your 
head.” 

‘<T have often thought of it,” assent- 
ed the young man, ‘‘ but I am rather a 
stickler for old-fashioned ways, and so 
I stick to the strings. I fear I am in- 
clined to be conservative; I mix so 
much with the nobility, you know.” 

‘‘Am I wrong in surmising that you 
are a highwayman? Perhaps the fa- 
mous Mr. Turpin himself ?”’ 

‘*Quite right, madame; Dick Turpin, 
entirely at your service, at this moment 
accomplishing his celebrated ride to 
York, of which you have doubtless 
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read, who hopes by strict attention to 
business to merit a continuance of that 
custom which it will always be his en- 
deavour todeserve. I’m sorry I haven't 
a card with me, but I left town unex- 
pectedly, and, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, rather in a hurry.”’ 

‘*How delightful!” 

Dick drew forth a huge pistol, and 
with another low bow, said: 

‘But I am detaining you, madame. 
In the pleasures of social conversation 
let us not forget the realities of life. I 
must trouble you for your watch and 
any rings or other little trinkets that I 
can keep as a memento of this most 
charming meeting.” 

‘*T am so sorry,” answered the girl, 
‘*but when I left home this morning I 
neglected to bring with me either watch 
or rings. One is so apt to break a 
watch if one has a fall, and rings are 
liable to be lost.” 

‘‘They are indeed, madame, when | 
am on the road. Perhaps you have a 
purse? I shall be happy to relieve you 
of the care which it causes you.” 

After a good deal of searching about 
the folds of her dress, the young 
woman at last found her pocket and 
drew from it a purse which she handed 
to Dick, saying with a sigh: 

‘It contains £21.” 

‘**I accept it with as much gratitude, 
believe me, madame, as if it contained a 
thousand. The bicycle you ride I will 
leave with you, as I would not be found 
in the possession of such a machine at 
any price.” 

‘*Sir!” she cried, and for the first 
time during their colloquy there was a 
trace of indignation in her voice, ‘‘I 
would have you know that this is a 
‘Sweet Violet’ machine, the very best 
in the market; the agent who sold it 
to me himself assured me of that.” 

‘*You should pay no attention to the 
ridiculous statements of interested par- 
ties. There is only one machine made 
in England, and that is the renowned 
‘White Wings,’ made by a Coventry 
company (limited) of that name, form- 
ed last season, highly over-capitalized, 
by my respected fellow-worker, How- 
ley. Alas, that I took to the road in- 














stead of going into the company pro- 
moting business! Where I take a 
pound, he loots thousands; still I hdve 
the proud consciousness of being in 
the more honest line of trade. After 
all, a clear conscience is worth some- 
thing.” 

‘‘Is that a ‘White Wings’ you are 
riding?” 

‘‘It is, madame, and to its perfec- 
tion I owe the pleasure of this privileg- 
ed interview. Last night I outrode 
twelve Klondikes.” 

‘*IT should have thought you would 
have gone in for a chainless safety,” 
murmured the girl dreamily. 

‘*What!” roared Dick, forgetting 
for the time that he stood in the pres- 
ence of a lady, and for a moment los- 
ing his temper, ‘‘I thought you were 
a young person of some sense, even if 
you did ride a ‘ Sweet Violet,’ but such 
an inconsiderate remark shows—”’ 

‘I am afraid, sir, you do not quite 
comprehend me. If you are caught 
you will be hung in chains, there- 
fore I should suppose that you would 
prefer the luxury of a chainless life 
to the ignominy of a death in chains.” 

‘*Oh, haha!” laughed Dick. ‘‘I 
didn’t see that. Very good, indeed. 
I must remember that joke and tell it 
to the boys in the club.” 

‘*It is a perfectly lovely machine 
that ‘ White Wings’ of yours,’ the 
lady continued, regarding Dick’s mount 
with entrancing eyes, while he stood 
aside from it and held it at arms’- 
length that she might the better ad- 
mire its proportions. ‘‘I would get 
one for myself if they weren’t so dear.” 

‘* QO, the first cost of an article is 
nothing when you get just what you 
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want. If the police are ever after you, 
you will not regret the initial expendi- 
ture.” 

‘*T would have you know,” replied 
the young lady, drawing herself up 
proudly, ‘‘that I have no followers 
among the force.” 

‘*I wish I could say as much,” said 
Turpin bitterly. 

‘*What did you pay for your most 
excellent wheel ?” 

‘* This stood me in at £21; at least 
that’s what the man from whom | took 
it said it cost.” 

“‘If I had that £21 you are taking 
care of for me I would go at once 
and invest it ina ‘White Wings.’” 

** Would you ?” cried Dick with en- 
thusiasm, for his weakest point was 
always his gallantry, and his next 
weakest his loyalty to his own make 
of wheel. ‘‘Then allow me to have 
the pleasure of handing back your 
money.” 

‘* Thank you kindly,” said the girt 
sweetly, as she put her purse in her 
pocket. She sprang on her wheel, 
and cried over her shoulder, ‘‘ I think 
those are two policeman approaching 
down the road ; better not follow me, 
but do some scorching toward York.” 

Dick saw that he had already lost 
too much time, yet he stood there hesi- 
tating, wondering if after all he had 
not been befooled somehow. It was 
always thus with the tender-hearted 
man. His honesty was forever being 
taken advantage of by the unscrupu- 
lous of the opposite sex. He mounted 
his machine, and finished his journey 
to York, a poorer man by £21 than 
he had been at one point on the 
journey. 






A SOCIETY MYSTERY. 


By C. M. Keys. 


- EY were a strangely-assorted yet 
a well-met pair. She was a woman 
at twenty-one, but all the freshness of 
her girlish days yet dwelt upon her as 
if the goddess Youth were loth to re- 
sign such a delightful kingdom. Her 
art was as the art of the débutante to 
look at, but beneath it lay the subtlety 
and power of a woman’s soul. Her 
beauty was that indescribable charm 
that dwells often on features not of 
strictly classic perfection. Indeed, 
those had been found who declared 
they saw no beauty in her save her 
perfect eyes—but those wondrous eyes 
—such eyes as man sees once, and finds 
in other orbs but paleness and the 
vapid light of insincerity—were surely 
dower of beauty no charm of feature 
could surpass. 

Her life had been a series of semi- 
platonic friendships with men who 
worshipped her, and in her soul the 
faculty of friendship had grown so 
strong that no room seemed left for 
love. 

He was a clever and, men said, a 
fast and reckless youth, but in the eyes 
of women he was all that heart could 
wish. Brilliant betimes and strangely 
thoughtful in his conversation, fascin- 
ating and scrupulously polite in his 
manner and address, they could not 
rate him but a social lion, and yet his 
insincerity and callous indifference to 
result could not but debar him from 
that close intimacy and confidence that 
even cautious matrons extend betimes 
to him who, while in society, is not in 
soul of it. People said of him, ‘‘Charm- 
ing, but—don’ttrusthim,” andstraight- 
way in his hands the maidens that he 
met would lay their hearts and sigh, 
and mothers then, seeing the harm 
could not be easily undone, would 
smile at him and give dances for their 
daughters—and so he stayed and pros- 
pered in his careless course. 


Such was his life, but who could 
read the hidden depths of that inter- 
minable character ? 

She was of those who choose their 
own friendships. When he came and 
offered her, not love like all the 
rest, but only friendship’s offerings 
she chose him first and placed him by 
himself. She flung him favours far be- 
yond the rest for was he not sincere 
and honest, while they tendered for- 
tunes and gave but farthings ? 

For many months it lasted and people 
wondered, and strange rumours flew 
and kind friends tried in vain to see 
through it all and when they failed 
gave gladly their little quota to the 
tales that Rumour sped. Still the 
thing grew, till even she began to won- 
der what it meant to her—for in his 
eyes the light changed not, and even 
she could read it not. 


One night it chanced that he was 
dining with a friend in a little curtained 
recess at one of the great restaurants 


of Boston. Into the next one came 
two fellow-clubmen of his own, and 
ordered wine and cigars and settled 
down to havea quiet chat. Almost 
the first word spoken wus his own 
name, and Bert Hardy laid his hand 
upon his comrade’s shoulder, and 
glanced silence at him. 

‘*T wonder,” began Lawford, ‘‘ what 
Hardy is at, anyway. Hestill comes 
clubward for his wine and cigars ; he 
still is ‘Ze beau Bert’ at the theatres ; 
he still goes off on jaunts betimes to 
deuce knows where, so he can’t be in 
love ; so what the deuce is it? I’m 
stumped !” 

‘“Well, for a clubman, you are 
green! Hardy in love—what a joke ! 
Did you ever hear of Billy Loscombe ? 
Well, you remember how he fell in love 
I suppose—et voila tout,” and Hardy 
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heard the puffing of a cigar just lighted, 
then there was silence for a moment 
and Lawford sighed as he answered : 

‘*T suppose it must be that—but 
Bella Kirkland—who would ever have 
thought it ?”’ 

‘*It is that, I tell you. I know Bert 
Hardy down to the ground. I know 
he has no more heart or conscience 
than the King of the Cannibal Isles. 
I know he broke Kate Simpson’s heart 
two years ago—as fine a girl as ever 
turned a fellow’s head—and left her 
lightly, without a qualm. Well, time 
will tell !” 

‘* It must be so—but I like her, old 
man, and hate to stand by and watch 
it, and so do you.” 

‘*For heaven’s sake, Harry, don’t 
cross Hardy’s path—for I like you, old 
man,” replied the other mimicking his 
friend’s tone—and then the subject 
changed. 

Hardy signed to his friend and they 
left noiselessly and when they got out- 
side he offered his hand and said: 
‘* Good-bye, Leffers, for good! It’s a 
damned lie!” and turned and walked 
away, and Leffers stood and muttered 
—‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Hardy!” and 
then went home and kept quiet, like a 
wise man. 


Bert Hardy walked and walked, and 
smoked and smoked for many an hour 
that night, and as he went his face 
grew harder and yet more beautiful till 
in the end he clenched his hands and 
swore a mighty oath that he would 
do it, though what the ‘‘it’’ was even 
the darkness heard not, for he spoke 
no other word. 


The next night Bella Kirkland was 
reclining lazily before her grate-fire, in 
that dreamy state of rest that comes 
betimes to those who worship at the 
social buffet—only thinking, and lost 
in the sweetness of her thoughts. Her 
maid came up to tell her that Mr. 
Hardy wished to know whether he 
could see her. 

‘Send him up, and say that I am 
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out, Fanny,’ was the reply. Hardy 
came up into her little private sitting- 
room, and greeted her as he always 
did. He took a seat beside her, then 
fell silent, as was not his wont. 

‘* What is it, Bertie—why so silent, 
pray? You generally plunge head first 
into things when you come to me. 
What troubles you to-night?” She 
laid her soft hand lightly on his brow, 
as a mother soothes her infant—a touch 
of the exquisite womanliness that was 
her chiefest power. 

He started back at the touch and 
answered, half ashamed, ‘‘ Only a foal- 
ish novel I have been reading, Bella. 
It is strange it should worry me at all. 
So commonplace, too, I suppose, but 
yet it bothers me. Shall I tell you the 
story, little girl ?” 

‘*Yes, please. Perhaps I can help 
you, if you will let me, Bertie.” 

‘*A simple story,” he began in his 
usual soft and careless voice, ‘‘of a 
man scarcely out of his teens who met 
a girl once in the summer and, being 
by nature cursed with the love of flirt- 
ing, started a flirtation with her. She 
was a perfect picture of loveliness such 
as one meets but once in all a lifetime, 
and her soul was the soul of one who 
had naught in her but pure womanli- 
ness. He pleased her first ; then love 
awoke, and ever in her eyes dwelt 
trouble battling with tenderness.” 
Hardy spoke hurriedly as if it hurt him 
to speak of it all—‘‘ And in the end 
his heart went out to her and bowed 
and worshipped and the tale seemed 
told. Her home was far away in 
Louisiana, and when she left him it 
was as if his life were torn in two, and 
he went back to college for his final 
year as one who dreams and wakes 
not. 

‘“‘The next summer he was back 
again in the north where his home was, 
but she came not and on a sudden even 
her letters ceased. When again he 
wrote and still no answer came, he in 
the madness of his pain was preparing 
to go south and look for her, for any 
thought save that of infidelity seemed 
truth. 

‘*One day a letter came—from her 
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sister. He trembled as he opened it 
and then the white sheet fluttered 
slowly to the ground.”’ Hardy’s eyes 
were rivetted on the fire’s heart and 
his hands, unnoticed, clenched the 
chair arms hard—‘‘and then as if a 
dying man were gathering up his 
strength he straightened up and thrust 
the letter in his pocket and greeted his 
sister with a smile and happy word as 
she came running to him. 

‘“*Daisy, dear, tell Jimmy not to 
bring the carriage—I am not going 
away—just yet.’ 

‘*Daisy hurried off in glad surprise 
and left him and his misery. Again 
he took the letter from his pocket and 
read the message: 


‘«*T can give you nothing but the sad- 
destnews. Dorothy, our pet Dorothy, 
was killed by being thrown from 
Gipsy’s back, a month ago, in Florida. 
Forgive my delay—I have been in a 
delirium of fever ever since, and mother, 
you know, knows nothing of the tie 
that bound you to her. Her last 
words, whispered in my ear, were for 
you and she died with your name on 
her lips. Farewell and comfort, my 
brother.’ KATE. 


‘*He left home a month after that and 
went to Boston and plunged into busi- 
ness and the pleasures of society, but 
hardness dwelt forever at his heart de- 
spite the mask of gaiety and careless 
levity. He lived fast and was account- 
ed dangerous—but charming—in so- 
ciety.”” Poor Hardy hurried over his 
words as if he feared his power. ‘‘Many 
were the friendships that he formed 
and varied were the réles he played. 

‘*It chanced that he met one evening 
a girl with eyes such as once before he 
had met, and her he made a friend— 
such a friend as you are to me, Bella— 
and people wondered, for he was 
known as one whose friendship was 
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deceit while she was noble 
woman’s purity and grace. 

‘*One night he heard her name used 
lightly with his own and memory cried 
aloud in pain as her eyes passed before 
him and he came to her, his friend, 
and told her all about it, and how the 
world, the great cruel world” —Hardy’s 
eyes never left hers now and his words 
were slow and tender—‘‘ with its many- 
mouthed babblings called her foul be- 
cause her hand clasped his in friend- 
ship. He told her how in broken- 
hearted sadness her friendship had 
been all in all to him—the mainstay of 
his shattered life, and rose and kissed 
her once and left her and went out in 
the great world alone—forever, as he 
only is alone who dwells in solitude of 
spirit in the midst of myriad crowds. 
‘Do you understand Bella?’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely as he speaks, whose 
words are clogged with pain.” 

She looked up, startled, half seeing 
but not understanding till he bent over 
her and kissed her once, then turned 
away and passed the curtained door 
and turned not back. Then it all burst 
upon her and she shot to her feet and 
stretched her arms abroad and cried 
aloud, ‘‘Bertie, my Bertie, I care not 
what they say. I love you Bertie—oh 
— you—love—” and faintness and 
silence fell upon but he came back no 
more. 


in her 


Now of Bert Hardy, from that day to 
this no word has ever once been heard, 
for no one knew nor ever will know till 
the great books are opened what be- 
came of him other than this—that I 
who write am he, though a man of 
broken frame and hoary hair and dwell- 
ing far from Boston, and of different 
name. And thus before I die I write 
of him that was that all who knew him 
may know thus far of his story. 


ae 





THE FUNCTIONS OF A GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


By a Political Onlooker. 


~OME attention may conveniently be 

given to the political, that is the 
popular, view of a Governor-General’s 
functions, as opposed to the strictly 
constitutional aspects. Democracy mo- 
difies constitutions. If sufficiently virile 
and determined it may overturn the 
most cherished maxims. The consti- 
tutional writers protest in alarmed 
terms against an attack on a sacred 
dogma made by a truculent, perhaps 
an ignorant, Democracy. When the 
latter has won, the constitutional writ- 
ers, recovering their composure, merely 
issue a new edition embodying the 
fresh precedent. 

The Canadian Dominion, being an 
aggregation of lesser sovereignties 
controlled by a federal structure of 
large dimensions, is the chief British 
colony. It exercises wide powers, and 


the tendency is toward the enhance- 


ment of those powers. The Governor- ° 


General is himself governed by a code 
of rules. There is the Act of 1867, 
the terms of his commission, and any 
special instructions he may receive. 
There is also the lore of the constitu- 
tion, expounded in many text-books, 
in countless despatches and _ state 
papers, and partly defined in the Im- 
perial Regulations for the Colonial 
Service. If doubt should arise respect- 
ing the application of principles he has 
the newspapers. Fortified by all this 
wise guidance a Governor-General may 
perform his official functions with the 
cheerful confidence that, on any given 
occasion, he can invoke the aid of some 
at least of these numerous directors. 
In his attitude toward his advisers 
on all Canadian questions he will know 
that there is one safe course: to abide 
by their counsel, or run the gauntlet 
of political hostility, of strictures in 
the press, of, perchance, dignified re- 
proof from the Colonial Office in Lon- 
don. The popular view would be that 


a Governor at war with his Ministers 
on any exclusively domestic issue, 
must necessarily be wrong. He might, 
in such a case, receive the embarrass- 
ing approbation of the politicians out 
of office. This would only complete 
his discomfiture. In extreme instan- 
ces, the power of dismissal and of find- 
ing new advisers might be contemplat- 
ed, but hardly ever seriously enter- 
tained. No federal Ministry, with a 
majority, has been dismissed. Dis- 
missal, as the result of a Parliamentary 
defeat or an appeal to the constituen- 
cies, is accepted with reluctance. The 
convulsion that would follow forcible 
ejection by a Governor is painful even 
to consider. His functions, therefore, 
in Canadian affairs may be regarded as 
definitely fixed for all time: to give his 
advisers cordial co-operation and sup- 
port, regardless of party, and as long 
as they keep within the law to accept 
any advice they tender. To have feel- 
ings is the luxury of an individual. A 
Governor-General in his official capa- 
city is well equipped without them. If, 
for example, he were to cherish a pre- 
ference for wording the statutes in in- 
telligible English what pangs he would 
needlessly create for himself! Toward 
all minor eccentricities of Parliaments 
and politicians a Governor, we may be 
sure, exhibits a wise toleration. 

Of the eight Governors who have 
served in Canada since the foundation 
of the Dominion in 1867, Lord Dufferin 
had the most trying experience. Dur- 
ing the terms of his immediate prede- 
cessors, Lord Monk and Lord Lisgar, 
no questions of prime importance be- 
tween the Crown and the Executive 
arose. During that period there had 
been, in some degree, a coalition of 
parties. Materials had gradually been 
forming for a life-and-death struggle 
between the two old parties and in 
1873, the year after Lord Dufferin’s 
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arrival, the storm broke. He was vio- 
lently assailed during 1873 for not dis- 
missing his Ministers. Strong pressure 
was brought to bear upon him. In 
one or two public speeches, notably 
that at Halifax, and in his despatches 
* to the Colonial Office he expounded in 
an admirable manner the wisdom of 
allowing Parliament, rather than the 
representative of the Crown, to be the 
judges of the Ministry. The Govern- 
ment resigned, anticipating a hostile 
verdict in the House of Commons, and 
a short period of peace ensued for the 
Governor. The threatened withdrawal 
of British Columbia from the Union 
again imposed a heavy burden upon 
Lord Dufferin. In this contest he 
proved once more the value to the 
country of a Governor, exercising the 
influence of Vice-regal authority, above 
party, and with British experience as a 
guide. It is doubtful if British Colum- 
bia could have been retained without 
Lord Dufferin’s infinite tact and per- 
suasive eloquence. Both questions 
were essentially connected with domes- 
tic politics. In the one case he was 
blamed for not employing his ‘‘re- 
served” power of dismissal. In the 
other he was greeted with acclama- 
tions for exercising functions that we 
would now deem an invasion of the 
duties of the Prime Minister. Thus 
inconsistent are popular judgments 
upon the actions of Governors-General. 

But if public opinion—often capri- 
cious, usually ill-instructed—lacks con- 
sistency and foresight, there are two 
schools of thought with a fairly well- 
defined line of demarcation. One is 
prone to maintain the privileges and 
exalt the functions of the Governor- 
General. Associated usually with the 
Conservatives, although not in a strict- 
ly party sense, this doctrine is strength- 
ened by the testimony of constitutional 
writers. They have studied intently 
the theory of the constitution. To 
them all the prerogatives of the Crown 
are none the less real because fallen 
into desuetude. In Canada, if public 
opinion is democratic and assertive of 
national independence in practice, it is 
respectful of a monarchy so illustrious 
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and so powerful as ours. The Gover- 
nor-General, representing the Crown, 
could rely upon a potent element for 
support if he preserved the dignity, 
while asserting the full privileges, of 
his office. Moderate men might shake 
their heads. But in a conflict moderate 
men are scarcely a factor. On the 
other hand, the Liberal school—again 
using a word in no strict party sense— 
would minimize the powers of a Gover- 
nor. Both in England and here, and 
more especially here, the ultimate goal 
of the leaders is absolute self-govern- 
ment. They are loyal to the Crown, 
but not being the guardians of estab- 
lished usage, of historical prerogative, 
of all the trappings and suits of heredi- 
tary monarchy, their natural disposi- 
tion is to curtail and not to enlarge the 
attributes and functions of the Gover- 
nor. 

It is when the Governor-General’s 
position as an Imperial officer comes 
into question that the whole subject 
attains the condition of grave import- 
ance. In Canadian affairs, as I have 
said, the popular view is that he must 
abide by the advice of his Ministers. 
Whatever constitutional authorities 
may say, any other course would be 
mischievous. But as an Imperial re- 
presentative matters may come before 
him upon which the advice of his coun- 
cil cannot finally determine the issue. 
At the present time this is of peculiar 
significance. It happens that enthu- 
siasm for the British Empire is the 
dominant note in Canadian opinion. In 
politics it is considered necessary to be 
Imperial to be successful. This state 
of affairs cannot affect the truth of a 
constitutional theory in the smallest 
degree. But statesmen know that the 
personal popularity of the Queen and 
her family throughout the British Do- 
minions is a vitalforce. Constitution- 
al maxims, it is conceivable, might be 
set at naught by a strong ruler with 
the people behind him. ‘‘ Nice cus- 
toms,’’ says Shakespeare, ‘‘ bow to 
great kings.” In other words, the 
power that creates the constitution can 
create precedents or set aside rules. 
So a Governor-General in Canada, the 

















people being willing, might claim and 

exercise very extensive powers with a 
view to the protection and development 
of the Imperial interests, even in times 
of peace. This is a delicate point. 
Where is the line to be drawn as be- 
tween Imperial and Canadian affairs ? 
In the making of treaties, in the con- 
trol of fleets and armies, in the fulfil- 
ment of international obligations, our 
Governments have not full powers. 
Weare not a nation. The phrase lends 
itself to declamatory eloquence, but it 
isnottrue. A wise Governor-General, 
with wise counsellors, keeps these con- 
siderations in the background. To 
deny them, however, to assert the con- 
trary, is not statesmanship. From 
the popular standpoint, therefore, sure- 
ly the functions of our Governors, act- 
ing as Imperial officers, are to concili- 
ate, to smooth over difficulties, to 
reconcile any supposed conflict of inter- 
est or opinion, and if any should arise 
—which Heaven forfend—to act mere- 
ly as the representative of the Crown, 
as the official intermediary between the 
Imperial authorities and the Canadian 
Executive, allowing them to carry on 
the controversy and not by any act or 
word of his to intensify the strain or 
add to the confusion. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the 
Governor-General is undoubtedly an 
Imperial officer, and while it is his con- 
stitutional duty to give his confidence 
to his Canadia advisers, there must be 
occasions when he _ is_ responsible 
primarily to those who appointed him. 
As the guardian of the Imperial in- 
terests he may receive confidential de- 
spatches which he cannot, without ex- 
press permission from the Secretary 
for the Colonies, show even to his 
Prime Minister. The answers would 
naturally be kept from his Cabinet. 
Mr. Blake, when Minister of Justice in 
1876, secured the modification of the 
terms of the Governor-General’s com- 
mission, enjoining that all his acts 
should be upon the advice of Ministers, 
‘* except in the rare instances in which, 
owing to the existence of substantial 
Imperial as distinguished from Can- 
adian interests, it is considered that 
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full freedom of action is not vested in 
the Canadian people.” Here is a 
recognition of the supremacy of the 
Crown, ample for all purposes. As the 
command of the naval and land forces, 
both the Imperial forces and local 
militia, is vested in the Queen, the 
Governor-General represents her in this 
respect. The administration of the 
militia, however, is carried on through 
a responsible Minister and not by the 
Governor himself. The Imperial officer, 
who commands the militia, is subor- 
dinate to the civil power. In time of 
war, however, when Canada might be 
the theatre of hosilities provision 
exists for the control of all the forces 
being vested in the Governor. There 
is not much room for serious contro- 
versy in this situation. The limitations 
of Canadian authority in treaty-making 
hardly affect the Governor-General or 
his functions. To meet the Canadian 
feeling in this respect it is now custom- 
ary to appoint Canadians on interna- 
tional commissions relating tothe affairs 
of this country. In these and all other 
matters the tendency is to enlarge the 
colonial power, which is both a sa- 
gacious and a practicable policy, since 
the strength of the Empire consists 
not in the strain which the connection 
between its various parts will stand, 
but in the good-will and cordiality 
evoked by generous and friendly treat- 
ment. 

Lord Dufferin, who exercised by 
common consent the most important 
functions that can fall to the lot of a 
Governor-General, discharged his 
duties, not so as to magnify his office 
but to strengthen the Imperial tie. He 
drew, for the benefit of those who are 
easily soothed, a modest and comical 
picture of his functions. He compared 
a constitutional Governor to ‘‘ the 
humble functionary we see superin- 
tending the working of some compli- 
cated mass of steam-driven machinery, 
who simply walks about with a little 
tin vessel of oil in his hand, and who 
pours in a drop here and a drop there 
as occasion or the creaking of a joint 
may require.” This seeming humility 
was a pleasing sacrifice to the gullibilit) 
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of the general public. All the proceed- 
ings and the speeches of this very bril- 
liant man show the possibilities of the 
office when it is filled by a master of 
diplomacy. It is improbable that the 
Canadian electorate of to-day is any 
more competent to decide constitu- 
tional niceties than in 1876, since the 
advent of manhood franchise has merely 
added to the sum of our stupidity and a 
Canadian Governor-General may easily 
draw to himself a considerable share of 
influence if he appeals over the heads 
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of the politicans to the people at large. 

The newspaper press, which is sup- 
erseding all other authorities, eccles- 
iastical, judicial and political by slow 
degrees, has not yet fixed the exact 
status of a Governor-General. So 
much depends upon whether the 
editor's party is in or out of office that 
we may have to wait long before it is 
finally determined for us by the press 
whether our Governors are menaces to 
public liberty, or merely amiable 


figures clothed in gorgeous uniforms. 


ROBERT BARR AND LITERATURE IN CANADA. 


By Walter James Brown. 


\ R. ROBERT BARR’S articles on 
+ Literature in Canada, as they 
appeared in the November and De- 
cember issues of the CANADIAN MAG- 
AZINE, have called forth considerable 
adverse criticism. These articles are 
admittedly subject to revision and 
correction. One discovers in them 
a tendency to carelessness, said to be 
the habit of men who _ contribute 
‘ stories” on innumerable subjects to 
the daily papers. No doubt Mr. Barr 
would have made a deeper, wider 
and more lasting impression if he 
had been more careful in his state- 
ments ; but we cannot afford to lose 
sight of the main purpose of his effort, 
together with all the truth stated and 
implied, simply because his illustra- 
tions are inaccurate and one or two of 
his comparisons are overdrawn. These 
defects, so apparent to his critics, have 
been artfully used to turn aside our 
attention from the statement of actual 
conditions. Although this statement 
is not perfectly clear, yet it was 
written for the purpose of making us 
think. If it does this the effort was 
not in vain. 

Upon analysis, the articles seem to 
suggest that there were four main 
ideas in the author’s mind. (1) Edu- 
cated Canadians lack independence of 
thought, and Canada underestimates 


the value of things Canadian, particu- 
larly Canadian specialized ability. 
(2) The Canadian people are not great 
lovers of good literature if we judge 
by the quality and number of books 
they buy. (3) In view of the fact that 
young Canadian authors who are win- 
ning distinction have been forced to 
leave their native land to secure sup- 
port, Canada does not exert itself to 
encourage the development of its liter- 
ature. And (4) the Canadian public 
school systems are subject to radical 
improvement, especially in the matter 
of training our boys and girls to think 
and act with independence and to 
justly appreciate their native land. 
Mr. Barr’s position may not be one with 
which we all agree, yet we ought 
to inquire most carefully into our con- 
ditions, and, if possible, ascertain 
their true status, and then, knowing 
the facts, look for avenues through 
which improvement may be expected. 

The thoughtful observer, be he na- 
tive or foreign born, often wonders 
why Canada with its wealth of natural 
resources, its excellent form of gov- 
ernment, and its splendid people, has 
been so long in asserting itself. The 
country is far too contented with its 
snail pace, instead of marking each 
passing year with progress and 
achievement. As one stretches his 











eye along the imaginary line which 
international law has designated the 
boundary between Canada and the 
United States, it is with difficulty that 
he understands why on one side of 
this line business should be active, 
great cities should spring up, and 
gigantic enterprises should be in suc- 
cessful operation ; on the other, a land 
as rich or richer, a people as intelli- 
gent and free, and opportunities as 
numerous, that business is tardy, the 
great cities are as yet dozing towns 
and sleeping villages, and mammoth 
undertakings when suggested are not 
even considered. He notes with Mr. 
Barr, that, ‘‘ Canada from its position 
on the map, its hardy climate, its 
grand natural scenery, its dramatic 
and historic associations should be 
the Scotland of America”; but it is 
not, and he wonders why. It seems 
that our ancestors who built New 
France upon America’s shores, estab- 
lished for us an unfortunate precedent. 
They transplanted the traditions of 
their fathers into a new soil and en- 
deavoured to duplicate Old World 
conditions. The Scotch, Irish, Eng- 
lish and German Canadians followed 
the example set. In nearly all cases 
the Old World customs were allowed 
to become the rule of faith and action. 
Even now in many sections of our 
country, the language, customs and 
religion of the settlers’ ancestors are 
regarded of more significance than im- 
provement in agriculture, mining, 
commerce and education. As a people 
we have not been progressive. Our 
greatest need is to assert ourselves, to 
grasp our opportunities quickly and 
zealously, and become expert in solv- 
ing every-day problems. Canada is 
perhaps the richest land in natural 
resources in all the world, yet its 
meagre population is scattered and 
comparatively poor; its form of gov- 
ernment is the most flexible, most just 
and most zealous in its guardianship 
of the individual rights and liberties of 
man, yet the people have not multi- 
plied, the world’s oppressed have not 
heeded our solicitation, and the immi- 
grant ships laden with the millions of 
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Europe’s restless and energetic sur- 
plus have not been sighted off our 
shores. 

The intense conservatism which was 
the chief corner-stone in, building New 
France, which proved a remunerative 
principle in the policy of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which expressed itself 
in the Family Compact, and still as- 
serted its power in the federation of 
the provinces, has not only permeated 
our industry and stayed the wood- 
man’s axe, the miner’s drill and the 
farmer's plough, but it has filled the 
halls and libraries of our great seats of 
learning, and still insists that the Cana- 
dian youth shall spend the most impres- 
sionable years of his life turning the 
musty pages of antiquity. 

In literature their ideas have a simi- 
lar trend. A work is valued largely 
because of its age. If we were 
to listen to some of these patriarchs 
we would conclude that Milton was 
the last of the world’s mighty intel- 
lects, and we ought to be sorry for 
him because he was born so late. One 
cannot help wondering where these 
men conceived the idea that literature 
is something which must be dead. 
The student of the philosophy of liter- 
ature has a different conception. To 
him the literary work of each century 
indicates the intellectual progress and 
the rise in the scale of civilization 
made during the period. He under- 
stands very clearly that the literature 
of one age is not the literature of 
another, that the work of Homer is 
not to be measured by the same stan- 
dard as the work of Shakespeare, that 
the literature of yesterday is not the 
literature of to-day. Students of the 
scriptures long ago discovered that 
there is order and progress written 
upon every page of the entire sixty-six 
volumes which we call the Bible. 
They discovered a harmony which in- 
dicated many writers but one Author, 
and a plan which revealed that the 
children of Abraham—of all peoples 
no doubt the most difficult to teach— 
were taught after many generations 
‘*to fear God and keep His command- 
ments.” When the proper time came 
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the Gentile nations were admitted to 
the school. This process of instruc- 
tion is still going on. Psychologists 
have discovered that each individual 
man repeats in himself the struggles 
of the race; if he overco.nes, the world 
is made better and civilization is ad- 
vanced by virtue of his influence in 
behalf of right. In literature the same 
law holds. Homer lived and wrote to 
the race in itsinfancy. The child’s life 
is the continual expression of the 
imagination, fairy tales are his chief 
delight. He peoples the houses, 
streets, fields, valleys and woodlands 
with the creations of his fancy. He 
interprets all natural phenomena in 
terms of persons and things. Just in 
such a manner Homer sang his song 
of the imagination, and the heroes of 
his ideal became the real heroes of the 
Greeks, and inspired that primitive 
people to make mighty strides toward 
civilization. Virgil copied Homer. 
He sang to the Romans, who caught 
the spirit of his theme and rose in 
majestic splendour to a high altitude of 
civil and military power. Then came 


the fall of the ancient empires, and the 


gradual assertion of the awakening 
West. After the ‘‘dark ages” the 
nations began once more to strive 
toward higher ideals. England, for 
example, passed through a series of 
evolutions, generation followed gener- 
ation, through external and internal 
strife. As a nation her infancy was 
set hard with difficulties. Finally she 
emerged from the wars of childhood, 
and began to consider herself and the 
stuff of which she was made. A 
Shakespeare arose, and with a few 
strokes of his pen revealed, in pano- 
ramic view, to the people of his time, 
what a curious thing human nature is. 
He showed them the reasons for all the 
struggles which had dwarfed the con- 
science and sapped the nation of its 
vitality. In his Richard III. uncon- 
trolled ambition knows not right or 
wrong, nor do the greatest barriers 
stay its greed. In Macbeth a guilty 
conscience does not cease to torture, 
its fires will not be quenched. In 
Hamlet, that ‘‘ tragedy of thought” is 
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illustrated the operations of a Divine 
Providence in human destiny. In King 
Lear man is seen in conflict with mis- 
fortune, and in Othello he is the vic- 
tim of jealousy and treason. Each of 
Shakespeare’s plays taught his age a 
specific lesson which has enabled the 
world since to judge more accurately 
and classify human nature more intel- 
ligently. England was centuries try- 
ing to overcome religious intolerance, 
and persecution followed upon perse- 
cution ; but men found that force does 
not champion belief, and then ‘‘that 
mighty arc of song—the divine Mil- 
ton,” to whom ‘‘duty, ‘stern daughter 
of the voice of God,’ was ever para- 
mount,” lived and wrote to justify the 
ways of God to man, and to show how 
humanity may climb toward divinity. 
Wordsworth called the attention of his 
age to the resplendent beauty and 
charm of out-door life, and the riches 
of knowledge to be gained from nature 
as a teacher. Tennyson in his turn 
harmonized the work of his predeces- 
sors and then opened the secret cham- 
bers of the heart and laid bare the soul 
as it reveals itself in its struggles to- 
ward God. 

Each period of the world’s his- 
tory, whether in England or else- 
where, has its distinct and characteris- 
tic literature. The literature of yes- 
terday was abstract, to-day literature 
is concrete. We are not now so much 
concerned with the operations of the 
imagination in poetic fancy, or with 
the doctrinal theories of the theo- 
logians, or the hazy conceptions of the 
scientists as we are with the solution 
of the troublesome problems of our 
particular age. The study in which 
most men are now interested is the 
science of earning a living. The train- 
ing which is most popular is that which 
assists men to strong and accurate 
thinking. The research which appeals 
to us is that made with a stern and 
practical purpose to give the worker 
justice. The religion men are longing 
for is the religion of Christ, not the 
theology of the schools, nor the classic 
fossilism of the churches, but the uni- 
versal application of the law of love. 











That which is literature to-day gathers 
the rays of light resulting from the ex- 
periences of the preceding centuries 
and focuses them upon the dark 
places of the earth, it concentrates the 
thought of the age upon the problems 
of how to reduce ‘‘ man’s inhumanity 
to man,” which ‘‘ makes countless 
thousands mourn,” and throws a flood 
of sunshine upon the bitterness and toil 
which will reveal to us the final end and 
purpose of it all. 

Canadians who think in the past and 
feel that their ideas must conform to 
those of another age cannot be inde- 
pendent in their thought, nor can they 
fully appreciate the literature of the 
present. It is high time that we as 
individuals and as a nation should 
break from our feet the fetters of the 
past. We should cease to bind our 
minds with the casings of antiquity, 
we should cut loose from prejudice, 
narrowness and provincialism, and be- 
come alive to the demands and oppor- 
tunities of our country and our time. 

As Canadians we should develop 
that kind of loyalty which will streng- 
then our valuation of all that may be 
found or produced in Canada, but we 
should at the same time avail our- 
selves of every opportunity and advan- 
tage offered by our proximity to the 
great and ambitious neighbouring re- 
public. We should endeavour to keep 
more of our energetic young business 
and professional men within our bord- 
ers, we should be kinder to our artists, 
musicians and authors and not compel 
them to seek elsewhere a home in 
order to make a living. We are even 
unkind to our own after we force them 
to abide under a different flag. A few 
weeks ago a high-class musical or- 
ganization of Boston was offered at a 
very low price for one evening to a 
Toronto club. At a meeting of the 
club’s executive committee the objec- 
tion was raised that the organization 
was United States and the matter was 
then dropped. This is an example of 
extreme prejudice. The fact is, the 
leader of the musical organization and 
over half of the present members are 
Canadians, but they are under an Unit- 
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ed States name. It isa bitter pill, but 
we are forced to take it, that Canadian 
specialized ability in any line does not 
meet with general favour in Canada. 
Mr. Barr’s second point as to the 
quality and number of books our people 
read may not deserve the same kind of 
treatment as his first. It will doubt- 
less be ascertained, if the matter were 
thoroughly examined, that on the 
whole Canadians read as much as any 
other nation under similar conditions. 
Seventy or seventy-five per cent of the 
population of the Dominion is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. As a class 
they are not great readers, although 
among them will be found some of our 
ablest thinkers, best read and most 
scholarly men. A few years ago a 
farmer of average ability, a gentleman 
who had travelled a good deal and was 
supposed to possess a few accomplish- 
ments, came to visit the writer’s father. 
While passing through the sitting- 
room one day, his eyes rested upon a 
small book-shelf which was built into 
the wall, in which the members of the 
family kept a few reference books and 
usually the books being read at the 
time. He looked them over and then 
turned to a member of the family pre- 
sent, with an expression which indi- 
cated that he thought those were all 
the books in the house, and said, 
‘“What a lot of books you have!” 
When he was informed that there were 
libraries in other sections of the house, 
he was astonished. Another case may 
be cited which illustrates a different 
state of things. During the past sum- 
mer the writer became acquainted with 
a young lady who proved to be one of 
the best patrons of the city’s libraries. 
Every other day she brought home an 
armful of books and returned them as 
soon. It was difficult to understand 
how she read so many volumes in a 
few hours. One day the following 


dialogue occurred : 

‘*You seem to be an avidious reader. 
How do you manage to read so many 
books in so short a time? I usually 
spend days over a book of ordinary 


size, while you seem to finish it in one 
hour.” 














‘*You see our objects in reading are 
different. You read to cultivate your 
mind, I read to kill time. You read 
to increase your store of knowledge. 
With me it is different, all I want to 
know is, what a story is, who is the 
hero and who is the heroine, then— 
how it ends. I read every book that 
comes out.” 

In the first instance the gentleman 
had too few books, and in the last the 
young lady had too many. Librarians 
in our cities and towns tell us that 
comparatively few good books are 
called for, the people read mostly 
‘‘trash.” If we stop at a book store 
and ask for a strictly first-class work, 
we are told that the book will be 
secured if desired, but it is not kept 
in stock as few of that kind are ever 
called for. Our Sunday School libra- 
ries are ordinarily made up of books 
which give the attendants little or no 
trouble and owe their places on the 
shelves to the members of the commit- 
tee having pronounced them ‘‘ good 
books” written by well-meaning auth- 
ors, on worthy themes, and published 
by reliable religious firms. Our public 
schools are without libraries, and those 
in the high schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes are for reference only and in no 
way adequately meet the reading tastes 
and inclinations of the students. Even 
our college and university libraries are 
considered in most instances merely 
as adjuncts to the class-rooms, not as 
educational forces in themselves. The 
mastery of books seems to be a lost 
science. Only afew days ago a gentle- 
man informed the writer that he was 
collecting a library. Inquiries were 
made regarding his plan, the books he 
had purchased, and those listed. 
Imagine the surprise when it was dis- 
covered that his idea of a library was 
a collection of books which would fill 
so much space on the shelves con- 
structed by his generous carpenter. 
He had purchased complete sets in re- 
spectable bindings direct from the 
publishers, not a volume of which he 
had read or, so far as could be learned, 
intended to read. He is a collector of 
books, nothing more. The joys and 
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struggles of the intellectual life are un- 
known to him. One cannot buy a 
private library in a day, or in a year, 
it is the garnering of alife-time. Each 
book is carefully selected and more 
carefully read. It is prized because of 
its particular association and for its 
contribution to the intellectual make- 
up of its possessor. If one walks 
into a gentleman’s study and glances 
over the book-shelves he immediately 
finds himself face to face with the real 
life of his host. He knows who that 
gentleman’s great friends are, there- 
fore he knows his life. To read and 
think over great books means to 
commune with the greater minds with- 
in, and to tone one’s own life accord- 
ingly. What shall be said then of the 
smallness of those minds which devour 
literary ‘‘trash,” or only the news- 
papers, or still worse only a_ local 
newspaper? The reason our people 
as a whole are not great readers is 
because comparatively few of them 
have access to and are interested in 
good books. This is not altogether 
their fault, for little has so far been 
done to stir up any general interest in 
good literature, and educated people 
apparently feel no responsibility in 
the matter. Mr. Barr’s criticism, in- 
stead of arousing indignation, should 
stimulate us to discover the truth 
regarding our condition. 

As one takes his biographical dic- 
tionary from his library shelf, he feels 
confident that Mr. Barr must be mis- 
taken regarding Canadian authors 
leaving their native land; but when he 
discovers that of the fifty Canadians 
mentioned the majority of those living 
are residents of either the United 
States or Great Britain, he admits 
that Mr. Barr knew his ground before 
he suggested that Canada might exert 
itself more fruitfully in behalf of its 
own literature. 

In considering the fourth point, it 
will be found that the Canadian public 
school systemscompare very favourably 
with the other school systems of the 
world, yet it would be unfortunate 
were they not subject to improvement. 
As the country increases in intelligence 
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and the laws of education become 
better understood these systems will 
gradually meet the practical needs of 
the boys and girls more completely, 
and will give them greater value for 
the time they spend at school. 

The important work in educating a 
child begins in the home. Before a 
boy reaches the school age he should 
know the fundamental principles of 
moral law, he should be familiar with 
the striking characteristics of his 
national history and should be schooled 
in the elements of patriotism. This 
part of his education rests almost en- 
tirely with his mother. He learns 
from her lips the great truths of life, 
and something of the opportunities for 
service his future citizenship will offer. 
How shall he acquire these early im- 
pressions and lay this bread and neces- 
sary foundation if his mother does not 
know the principles governing child 
life? Each home should be its own 
Kindergarten. Something is wrong 
with our system when this special 
training is given to a select few, every 
girl should have all that is practical 
and worth knowing in it. We have 
been working heretofore on a mistaken 
premises. It is true our girls should 
learn literature, art and music; but 
most of their lives will call for a wide 
and accurate knowledge of nursing, 
child-training and home-making. 

When the boy goes to school he is 
often at a disadvantage, no matter how 
beautiful his home may be, the school 
usually has the appearance of a work- 
shop, the rooms are out of proportion, 
there is nothing to suggest the beauti- 


‘ful, if any pictures at all are upon the 


walls they are of a poor sort. The 
school building is usually a pile of 
masonry put up with little attempt at 
architectural beauty or design. Most 
school yards are devoid of ornamenta- 
tion. All might have a few flowers, 
shrubs and trees. The yard might be 
enclosed with a hedge, and in most 
cases a small garden could easily be 
attached which would teach the chil- 
dren the nature of flowers and vege- 
tables and interest them in their cultiva- 
tion. The boy meets another difficulty 
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in the person of his teacher. The child 
is expanding daily, each rising sun 
brings its flood of new impressions, 
and each hour is potent with influences 
which will in the aggregate make his 
character. His teacher often realizes, 
in some vague way, the importance of 
his work, but usually, if he is a young 
man, his interest in the school is only 
passive, his ambition is set upon some 
goal in the distance, he is not a teacher 
by choice or profession, the school 
room to him is only a stepping-stone 
to something beyond. The salary is 
so small he cannot afford to make this 
his life-work, so puts in his time with- 
out enthusiasm, and leaves at the first 
opportunity. Even ladies find the 
demands upon them excessive and 
leave the school room without a sug- 
gestion of regret. So the child be- 
comes a boy, and the boy aman. He 
went to school it is true, he learned a 
few things inside the school room and 
over his books at home, but his real 
education was acquired out on the 
streets and in the fields. There he 
learned the practical things of life. 
Our public school systems should 
lend themselves toward evolution in 
the direction of the practical. Why 
educate boys and girls away from the 
business of life? Some one must do 
the common, ordinary and necessary 
things—nothing is common or ordinary 
if done in the right spirit and with com- 
plete knowledge—why not all know 
how to do them and do them better ? 
To be educated means more than pass- 
ing through the grades of a public 
school, the forms of a high school, and 
the years of a university. It means a 
balanced and disciplined mind, develop- 
ed senses and a facility if acquiring and 
utilizing knowledge. The public 
schools necessarily lay the foundations 
and give the impetus to future effort. 
They could render the children larger 
service by devoting more time to 
nature studies, and by taking the young 
scholars out into the fields, among the 
rocks, into the stone quarries, into 
public buildings, art galleries, and 
museums, and explain the objects of 
interest to them. Each school might 








have a museum of its own containing 
articles of commerce, collections of 
birds and insects, specimens of rocks, 
Indian relics, grasses, weeds and 
flowers. Most of these could be col- 
lected by the scholars from year to 
year. The children should not be en- 
couraged, much less forced to attempt 
so many subjects. The expert poultry- 
man may find it a good plan to ‘‘cram” 
his fowls when he is fattening them 
tor a special market; but informa- 
tion can not be given to young boys 
and girls in the same way expediently. 
The vast majority leave school before 
they are fourteen years of age, not be- 
cause they are forced through circum- 
stances to do so, nor because they are 
indifferent to education; but because 
there is no evident relationship between 
their school studies and the duties of 
this work-a-day world. This is the 
key to reform. Then the high schools 
should be twice as numerous and twice 
as full. They should build a practical 
structure upon the practical foundation. 
Manual training, agriculture, and do- 
mestic science, should have liberal 
treatment in every high school curri- 
culum. Our ideas on education, like 
our books, need revision. Our theory 
that a boy should spend seven or eight 
years in the public school, four or five 
years in the high school, and four or 
more years at the university looks ex- 
cellent on paper; but it is not just to 
the boy who leaves in either the first or 
second stage. It may be more just to 
the young man who has the money and 
inclination to spend four, five or more 
years after he leaves the university ac- 
quiring a professional education, and 
then is willing to wait for five or ten 
years longer before he can earn a living 
for himself. 

Credit must be given to Mr. Barr for 
his courage in bringing these matters 
to the attention of the Canadian people. 
Public men are usually dubious about 
undertaking or even suggesting re- 
form. He is correct in suggesting that 
many of our educated men lack inde- 
pendence of thought. Their opinions 
are. based on precedent, precedent on 
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conservatism, conservatism on tradi- 
tion, and tradition on antiquity. He 
suggests that Canada does not recog- 
nize talent with any degree of appreci- 
ation. Ask the hundreds of ten-talent 
Canadians living abroad if this is true. 
He suggests again, that ordinary Can- 
adians do not appreciate Canada. This 
cannot be ascertained exactly ; but we 
venture to assert that nine out of ten 
of the young fellows who cross into 
Uncle Sam’s dominions, like Peter of 
old, deny thrice, and with an oath that 
they ever knew Canada. They speak of 
the land of their birth not oftener than 
once in ten years, and their children 
are ‘‘ red-hot”? Americans. He is cor- 
rect also in stating that we might buy 
more books of a better quality. We 
admit that newspapers in general, and 
local newspapers in particular are not 
the best possible food for the future 
Burns and Scott, who are growing up 
in our midst. A comprehensive travel- 
ling library system may meet the diffi- 
culty and take away this reproach. Mr. 
Barr is right when he claims that in 
order to have a Canadian literature we 
must have Canadian writers, we must 
keep them at home, we must encourage 
them by buying and reading their 
works ; if we do this we shall need 
money to buy, and the inclination to 
read, a condition which depends upon 
the practical efficiency of our education- 
al systems. 

Canadians have reached that stage 
in their national history when it is nec- 
essary to do much hard thinking along 
many lines. Our fathers have been 
occupied in hewing down the forests, 
building roads and constructing the 
civil fabric upon which rests the safety, 
permanency and liberty of our people. 
Ours is a larger work and a greater 
task. The problems of race and re- 
ligion ; industry and commerce ; trans- 
portation and communication; im- 
migration and education—all these and 
more are awaiting solution. Canada 
needs less politics and more econom- 
ics, less selfishness and more patriot- 
ism, less conservatism and more origin- 
ality. 
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Fhe rebellion in Ashanti, in the hin- 
terland of the Gold Coast, is evi- 
dently serious. Accurate news does 
not quickly reach the outer world, and 
so the exact facts are not known. It 
would seem, however, that the natives 
are besieging Sir Frederick Hodgson, 
the Governor, in Kumassi. It is re- 
ported also that the natives in Guman, 
a territory to the north-west of Ashanti, 
are in revolt, and that still other tribes 
are showing restlessness. The reason 
given for the uprising is the attempt of 
the British to secure possession of what 
is known as the ‘‘Golden Stool.” 
This is a huge gold nugget which was 
acquired by the kings of Kumassi at 
the beginning of the century, and 
made the royal seat, and which has 
ever since been regarded by the natives 
as a sort of fetish which would ensure 
supremacy to its possessors. It has 
thus beena continual incentive to revolt. 
When King Prempeh was dispos- 
sessed by the British, the Golden Stool 
was carried off and secreted. Its 
hiding-place is said to have been 
revealed to Sir Frederick Hodg- 
son, who sent a party to seize 
it, apparently without success. 
Whether or not he was needlessly 
going contrary to native suscep- 
tibilities cannot be determined 
without further information ; but 
it is probable that an uprising was 
threatened and he felt called upon 
to take some action. Two points 
should be noted. Guman is partly 
within the French sphere of influ- 
ence, and the possibility of intri- 
gues is suggested. The other 
point of interest is that the troops 
employed by the British are native 
troops drawn from the native Con- 
stabulary and from the West Afri- 
can Frontier Force. They are 
said to be fine soldiers. 
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ea by W. Sanford Evans 
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On May 14, Mr. Chamberlain intro- 
duced into the Imperial House of Com- 
mons ‘The Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia Constitution Act,’ and the bill 
was read a first time. This bill was 
first drafted at the famous Sydney 
Convention in 1891, and it has been 
redrafted at subsequent conventions. 
It was twice submitted to a referendum 
and in its present form was sanctioned 
by a large majority in the Colonies ap- 
plying for federation. It is the second 
bill of the kind to come before the Im- 
perial Parliament, the first being the 
British North America Act. This fact 
suggests a comparison, which on other 
grounds also must be most interesting 
to Canadians. The Australians have 
not altogether approved of our consti- 
tution. They have drawn, perhaps, 
more largely from the constitutions of 
the United States and Switzerland than 
from ours, and have added some ori- 
ginal provisions. Only a few features 





THE SKELETON AT THE FEAST. 
—Chicago News. 





‘©4 HARD PULL, ISN’T IT, WILLIAM?” 
Minneapolis Tribune. 





can be touched upon here. In the first 
place, they have taken some of their 
phraseology from the United States, 
and speak of a Commonwealth, States, 
and a House of Representatives, in- 
stead of a Dominion, Provinces and a 
House of Commons. Then their Sen- 
ate is to be composed of six represent- 
atives from each State, no matter what 
its population, thus adopting the prin- 
ciple of the United States Constitution. 
The Swiss referendum is adopted for 
all constitutional amendments. After 





UNCLE SAM TO DEWEY: ‘‘ BUT HOW DO I KNOW 
YOU WOULDN'T TRANSFER IT?” 
—Detroit News. 
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both Houses have considered such an 
amendment it is to be submitted to the 
people and a majority vote decides. It 
then goes to the Governor-General for 
his sanction. This is an important 
departure from the Canadian Constitu- 
tion, under which an amendment must 
go to the British Parliament. The 
House of Representatives is to be com- 
posed of members elected from the 
different States in proportion to popu- 
lation, but no State is to have less than 
five. Senators are to be elected on 
exactly the same franchise, although 
not in proportion to population. A 
representative is elected for three years 
and a senator for six. In powers the 
two Houses are to be equal. A dead- 
lock is guarded against by the provi- 
sion that in case of a difference the 
measure may be introduced again 
within three months, and if the differ- 
ence continues, both Houses may be 
dissolved. If the new Houses still 
differ they shall hold a joint session 
and settle the question by a majority 
vote. The British Cabinet system is 
to be preserved. 


st 


As read a first time in the House of 
Commons, the bill was exactly as it 
had been voted upon by the people of 
Australia. The British Government 
had wanted it changed in some re- 
spects, but the delegates who were 
sent with it to England said they had 
no power to change it, and the Colonial 
premiers, when appealed to by Mr. 
Chamberlain, claimed that they also 
were without the power. The people 
had decided, not only upon the sub- 
stance, but also upon the letter of it, 
and only by a referendum could an 
amendment be agreed upon. But the 
British Government would not accept 
it as it stood, and so the plan was 
adopted of introducing it in its origin- 
al form, amending it before making it 
law, and taking the risk that it would 
be approved when submitted to a new 
referendum in Australia. Objection 
centred about Clause 74. This clause 
prohibited any appeal from the High 
Court of Australia to the Queen-in- 
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Council, in any matter involving 
the interpretation of the new con- 
stitution. Only two exceptions 
were provided for : the one, when 
the public interests of another part 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions were 
involved ; and the other, allowing 
the Queen to exercise her preroga- 
tive to grant an appeal in certain 
classes of cases, subject to the 
right of the Parliament of Australia 
to limit these classes. This was 
regarded as stretching the for- 
malties of Empire even to the 
breaking point. British sover- 
eignty is still a real thing. To 
this clause Mr. Chamberlain practi- 
cally confined his objections. There 
were other objectionable clauses, as, 
for example, that giving the Australian 
Parliament the power to make laws 
with respect to ‘‘ external affairs,” and 
to ‘‘the relations of the Common- 
wealth with the islands of the Pacific.” 
But there would be danger in such 
matters only if the local Court had the 
power to interpret the Constitution. If 
an appeal should lie to an Imperial 
Court, any action contrary to Imperial 
interests might be prevented. It is for 
this reason that the fight is being made 
on Clause 74 The Liberals seem inclin- 
ed to favour the passage of the bill just 
as drafted in Australia. The course of 
the measure will be watched with the 
greatest interest. 


es 


This difference of opinion 
on the question of appeal 
gave an opportunity to the 
Imperial Government to pro- 
pose the formation of an Im- 
proved Court of Appeal for 
the whole Empire. Appeals 
from the British Isles now 
go to a committee of the 
House of Lords, while ap- 
peals from other portions of 
the Empire go to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The membership of 
these committees is much 
the same, but the bodies 
are distinct. The Govern- 
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DANGER !—DON’T INTERFERE WITH AN ANIMAL AT 
MEALTIME. 
—New York Tribune. 


ment propose to make one body of 
them, adding to the present mem- 
bership a representative of Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and India. 
The colonial representatives would be 
made members of the Privy Council 
and life Peers, although their terms of 
office as judges would be seven years. 
The new Imperial Court of Appeal 
would be a committee of the House of 
Lords, the judicial functions of the 
Privy Council disappearing. This 
scheme has the one great recommenda- 
tion of unifying the final interpretation 
of law for the whole Empire. There 
are other evident advantages from the 
Impérial standpoint. But may there 
not also be disadvantages? In some 
of its aspects the matter is too techni- 
cal for discussion by any but experts, 
but it should be discussed. Canada 
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—South African Review, Cape Town 
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will be affected, and it would be far 
from creditable to us if we did not 
fully acquaint ourselves with all that is 
involved, and, if necessary, let our 
voice be heard before the measure be- 
comes law. We should ask, Why 
make the House of Lords the final 
Court instead of the Privy Council ? 
The former is a committee of one of 
the Houses of Parliament; the latter 
embodies ‘‘the appellate jurisdiction of 
Her Majesty in Council.” In practice 
the distinction may be of little import- 
ance. Butshould 

we not carefully 

watch anything 

that introduces a 

change, even in 

form, from the 

British Crown as 

the centre of the 

Empire to one of 

the Houses of 

Parliament? The 

English Liberals 

see objections 

from their point 

of view, and all 

that can here be 

done is to state 

the conviction 

that this isamat- 

ter Canadians 

should discuss. 
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On May 15, 
after seven 
months of as 
plucky and re- 
sourceful a de- 
fence as was 
ever made, Mafeking was relieved. The 
story of Baden-Powell and his men, 
and how they kept the flag of their 
country flying in that little frontier 
town, will be told while the world re- 
spectscourage. The news of the relief 
caused unbounded satisfaction. There 
was something in the stand made by 
this little garrison that appealed more 
strongly to the imagination than any 
other event of the war. They continued 
to watch and fight and endure, day 
after day, week after week, month after 


THERE YOURSELF.” 


OOM PAUL—‘‘ HI, THERE, TAKE THOSE KNOTS 
OUT OF YOUR TAIL, WILL YOU ?” 


ENGLAND—‘‘ HOW CAN I? YOU TIED THEM 


—Minneapolis Tribune. All 


month, never lapsing into carelessness 
and never weakening in determination. 
That they could, a few days before 
their release, outwit and confound their 
besiegers in the last desperate attack, 
shows the stuff they were made of. It 
is one thing to finish, and another to 
finish with a display ot full powers. 
They fought for honour. The time 
had passed when their resistance could 
have any appreciable effect on the 
course of the war. It had ceased to be 
necessary to occupy the attention of a 
part of the en- 
emy lest their 
concentration 
elsewhere should 
turn the scale; 
and Mafeking 
was never an im- 
portant strategi- 
cal point, like 
Ladysmith. The 
garrison was 
small and would 
not be worth any 
sacrifice for the 
sake of the in- 
crease in num- 
bers it could 
bring to the Bri- 
tish commander; 
and personal 
comfort would 
have been far 
better served by 
surrender. But 
they fought on 
because they 
would not yield. 
honour to 

the defenders of 
And chief honour to the 


Mafeking ! 
man who directed and enheartened 
them. 


se 


What shall be said of the man who 
planned their relief? Lord Roberts 
has proved himself a commander of 
genius. The relief of Mafeking is only 
one evidence of the manner in which 
he can accomplish results. He tele- 
graphed Baden-Powell some weeks be- 
fore to hold out until the 18th of May, 
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and on the 17th help arrived. The 
delay at Bloemfontein was fully justi- 
fied. Vast preparations had to be 
made. A relief force could not get 
through to Mafeking until the Boer 
flank was turned at Fourteen Streams. 
Before General Hunter could accom- 
plish this, General Methuen must 
threaten the Boer lines at some point 
near Boshof; and the whole operation 
depended upon the main army of the 
Boers being occupied by Lord Roberts’ 
advance. This advance, again, de- 
pended on clearing the Boers out of 
the south-eastern part of the Free 
State. This last was effected by the 
rapid and skilful moving of three divi- 
sions. The Boers escaped northward, 
but their capture was evidently not seri- 
ously counted on, for all the plans had 
been made for an advance which must 
have been delayed by another Paarde- 
berg. On May 1, Lord Roberts was 
onthe move. General Hunter crossed 
the Vaal on May 4, and the relief force 






bbws is reported to be an inter- 

esting discussion now developing 
between London and Ottawa. The 
Canadian Government has had experi- 
ence with several Imperial officers as 
commandants of the Canadian mili- 
tia, and the experience has not been 
pleasing to them. These military offi- 
cers are not always willing to allow 
the Minister of Militia to have his way 
with regard to militia affairs, and they 
enforce a military discipline at head- 
quarters which interferes with demo- 
cratic government as we have it in 
Canada. Under these circumstances, 
the Canadian Government, it is said, 
is anxious to have a Canadian soldier 
as General Officer Commanding. The 
Imperial authorities and the Governor- 
General are apparently willing to ac- 
cept Major Drummond, who was 


formerly secretary to His Excellency, 
having come out to Canada in that 
character. 


Major Drummond went to 
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slipped round. Mafeking 


was, of 
course, not the chief objective of Lord 
Roberts’ strategy, but it was an im- 
portant object in as skilful a game of 


war as ever was played. On May 12 
Lord Roberts entered Kroonstad, hav- 
ing marched nearly 130 miles in about 
12 days. In his famous march on 
Candahar he covered 320 miles in 22 
days, and brought in his men fresh and 
ready to fight ; but he had only 10,000 
men and took only such guns as could 
be carried on mules’ backs, and had no 
transport waggons and fought no bat- 
tles. On this greater march he had a 
vast army and heavy naval guns, and 
he was resisted wherever opportunity 
offered. All national anxiety about 
the war has disappeared. It is now 
only a question of time. With Buller 
moving up on the right and Hunter 
and Methuen sweeping both banks of 
the Vaal on the left, any very serious 
‘resistance to Lord Roberts’ march to 
Pretoria seems impossible. 





South Africa in a special capacity with 
the first Canadian Contingent. The 
Canadian Government does not seem 
anxious to accept this appointment. 
There may be two reasons for this : 
the one stated above, and a disinclina- 
tion to accept every suggestion ap- 
proved by the present Governor-Gen- 
eral. Military men in Canada are 
awaiting the outcome of the corres- 
pondence with considerable interest. 
% 

The disastrous fire in the twin cities 
of Hull and Ottawa, which rendered 
six thousand people homeless and de- 
stroyed twelve million dollars worth ot 
property, has been the event of the 
month. A relief fund has been start- 
ed, and the British public has had a 
chance to show its appreciation of 
colonial loyalty. The response has 
been most gratifying. Her Majesty 
contributed 500 guineas, and H.R.H. 
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the Prince of Wales, 250 guineas to 
the Fund started by the Lord Mayor of 
London at the suggestion of Mr. 
Chamberlain. This Mansion House 
Fund already amounts to about £25,- 
ooo. The London Stock Exchange 
Fund amounts to about £7,000. The 
Earl of Derby, a former Governor- 
General, sent £1,000. Lord Aber- 
deen sent his sympathy. Glasgow 
contributed £2,000 in a few hours 
after the opening of a fund. Cape- 
town subscribed the same amount in 
three days, despite the demands which 
war is making on the purses there. 
Premier Seddon, of New Zealand, 
cabled a colonial contribution of $25,- 
ooo. The City of Liverpool sent 
£1,000. Mr. Chamberlain contribut- 
ed 50 guineas. Detroit school child- 
ren sent 706 pennies, and Oswego 
collected more than $1,000. 

This partial list shows that the Im- 
perial feeling of Canada is reciprocat- 
ed throughout the Empire, and that 
the Anglo-Saxons of the United States 
consider us worthy of their practical 
friendship. 


Ata recent meeting of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
the committee on ‘‘ Church Life and 
Work” inserted in its report a para- 
graph, which reads as follows : 


The Synod deeply deplores the growing 
political corruption of the times, and would 
solemnly warn all our people to maintain such 
a high tone of character as will raise them 
above all suspicion of political corruption ; 
and we would hope that such legislation may 
be enacted and applied as will effectually deal 
with every phase of bribery. 

This is a subject which touches our 
social life and is a proper subject for 
the consideration and comment of our 
spiritual advisers. The political meth- 
ods of this country are showing signs 
of a loose American morality which are 
not hopeful. The evil of political cor- 
ruption is to be seen in our municipal, 
provincial and federal politics. It is 
an evil which arises from the exer- 
cise of democratic government by a 
partially uneducated people. This lack 
of education is more than a lack of a 
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thorough school training. There is a 
lack of moral education. This our 
ministers and priests should supply, 
and should supply at once. 

Perhaps the first people who require 
this education are the leaders and man- 
agers of the political parties, the men 
who collect and distribute party funds. 
If our leading clergymen could find out 
who these men are and endeavour to 
have them engage as party workers 
only those who are pledged against 
corruption, much good would be ac- 
complished. The whole blame for the 
evil cannot be laid upon the poor man 
who accepts a five-dollar bill or a ton 
of coal for his vote. 

The bonus system, the tax-exemp- 
tion system and the spoils system are 
also responsible for political corruption. 
These might be mitigated by a con- 
tinued agitation which would educate 
public opinion against them. These 
three systems are injuring our national 
life. Every person interested in good 
government and a righteous national 
life should denounce them and work 
against them. 

We hear much of social reform. We 
hear it discussed in relation to the 
municipal and national life of other 
countries. We hear much of it in a 
theoretical sense. We should hear 
more of it in relation to Canada’s na- 
tional life, and from those who sit in 
the high places of our spiritual and 
educational institutions. 
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We are a peculiar people. For 
years we have been complaining of the 
alien labour law of the United States 
which prevents Canadians going into 
the Republic under contract to do cer- 
tain work. Some time ago, a Cana- 
dian who went into the United States 
to fill a position for which he had been 
engaged, was turned back by an alien 
labour law officer. There was an 
outcry in Canada. The Government’s 
attention was drawn to the occurrence. 
The statesmen who control our politi- 
cal affairs remarked that they had ex- 
postulated with Washington, because 
it was understood that during the ne- 
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gotiations for a treaty between the two 
countries, there was an agreement that 
the alien labour laws of both coun- 
tries should be dormant. The other 
day it was reported that some smart 
Unitedstateser had tried to steal our 
poor, innocent Doukhobors, for whom 
we have done so much. He had offer- 
ed them work in California. When 
questioned about this in the House the 
other day, our Government, through 
the Hon. James Sutherland, stated that 
the Department of the Interior wrote 
the American agent at Pembina, U.S. 
A., that he ought to enforce the laws 
of his country and send back these 
aliens who were going in under con- 
tract. In other words, the offensive 
United States law which we have 
damned so often, is now our shield and 
buckler. 
% 

The worst part of this incident is 
that it reveals another great failure 
in treaty-making. The Laurier Gov- 
ernment acknowledges that the nego- 
tiations with the United States to set- 
tle the Alaskan boundary, the sealing 
dispute, the Fisheries Question, and 
all other international differences are 
broken off. This is a fair deduction 
from this alien labour law incident. 
The law was not to be enforced against 
us during the negotiations. Now we 
ask that it be enforced, showing that 
we acknowledge the negotiations are 
ended. It has thus been surely prov- 
en that the Liberals cannot secure 
more from Washington than the Con- 
servatives. The latter made several 
brave attempts and failed ignominious- 
ly. The former have made one great 
attempt and the end of that attempt is 
not more glorious. The days of 
‘* looking to Washington” are ended. 
What shall we do next ? 
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Our friends in the republic have 
statesmanlike school-children even if 
their legislators and administrators 
cannot be accused of possessing such 
a virtue. The children of Philadel- 
phia and New York, recognizing that 
the Cubans and Filipinos and Boers 
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are fighting for their freedom with the 
hated Anglo-Saxon oppressor, decided 
to send a message of sympathy to 
President Kruger at Pretoria. They 
signed along sheet of paper with sev- 
eral thousand names, hired a messen- 
ger boy and sent him off amid great 
rejoicing. This generous act shows 
what education is doing for the young 
in the United States. 

And Canada is not behind. The chil- 
dren of Windsor, Ont., are getting upa 
similar message of sympathy to be sent 
to Aguinaldo. We cannot afford to 
be laggards in such grand and noble 
work. All honour to the children of 
Windsor, Ontario! Kruger would be 
a national hero in the United States, 
and, therefore, why not Aguinaldo in 
Canada? We are housing the Douk- 
hobor, the Galician, the Pole, Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s boys, and all the European 
outcast classes, why should we not 
offer an asylum to this hero of a 
thousand battles in the Philippines ? 

When we have offered Aguinaldo 
this, the world will know that there 
are at least two fool-nations on the 
North American continent. 


% 


The position of each of the political 
parties with reference to Preferential 
Trade has been more clearly defined 
during the present session of the Do- 
minion Parliament. The Minister of 
Finance, as the representative of the 
Liberal Party, has announced an in- 
crease in the preference in favour of 
British goods. The discount off the 
duties charged on importations from 
Great Britain has been increased from 
twenty-five to  thirty-three-and-one- 
third per cent. 

The Conservative Party do not 
wholly approve of this generous treat- 
ment. It has embodied its modi- 
fied approval in a resolution moved by 
Sir Charles Tupper and worded as 
follows: 


‘* That this House is of opinion that a system 
of mutual trade preference between Great 
Britain and Ireland and the colonies would 
certainly stimulate increased production in 
and commerce between these countries, and 
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would promote and maintain the unity of the 
Empire, and that no measure of preference 
that falls short of the complete realization 
should be considered as final or satisfactory.” 


This resolution was voted down in 
the House of Commons on a strictly 
party vote. 

The Liberals apparently approve ot 
the preference of one-third as a meas- 
ure of free-trade. The Conservatives, 
being protectionists, would grant the 
preference only upon being given a like 
preference in the British market ; they 
would reduce the protection in one di- 
rection, only when it is being increased 
in another. The Liberals are thus 
working toward their ideal of free- 
trade ‘‘as they have it in Great Brit- 
ain”; the Conservatives are maintain- 
ing their position as upholders of a 
tariff for the protection of native indus- 
tries. These are the positions occupied 
by the respective parties for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


% 


When the Liberal party made its 


appeal to the country in 1896, it was 
stated that, if it was successful in being 


transferred from the Opposition to the 
Treasury side, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
would fill his Cabinet with strong men. 
The Liberal party was successful. Sir 
Wilfrid kept his promise, and the men 
of the Laurier Government are of more 
than ordinary calibre. 

The Montreal Star states that if Sir 
Charles Tupper is called upon to form 
a government after the next general 
election, he will select men of unim- 
peachable character. This is a very 
necessary statement. Sir Charles Tup- 
per will never lead the Conservative 
party to victory unless he gives assur- 
ance that some of the members of the 
Cabinet of 1895-6 are not to be recall- 
ed. There were at least three men in 
that Cabinet whom the Canadian peo- 
ple will not tolerate. The sooner Sir 
Charles passes his word that these 
men will be kept in the back-ground, 
the better for the Conservative party. 
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Sir Charles should beach his ship at 
once, and have these barnacles remov- 
ed from the keel. 


% 


A prominent Conservative remarked 
the other day that the Conservative 
party had some chance of winning if it 
were not for its two chief newspaper 
organs. This statement is only par- 
tially true. In the back townships the 
intelligent voter is not yet prepared 
for fair and courteous argument, and 
there these organs are useful. In the 
cities, it is doubtful if they are valu- 
able. The same accusation might be 
made against any strenuous advocate 
of one side of politics, whether an orator 
or a newspaper. 

The attitude of the party newspaper 
has recently found naive expression in 
an editorial in the Z7zmes, of Green- 
wood, B.C. Mr. Joseph Martin, the 
new Premier of British Columbia, is a 
Liberal, and the Z77zmes is also Liberal. 
There is a provincial general election 
coming on, and the editor of the Zimes 
was undecided as to the direction of 


the wind. His experience, as told by 
himself, reads : 


‘* Believing it to be to the interests of the 
country to do everything in its power towards 
securing the re-election of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, the Zimes, like other newspapers sup- 
porting the Liberal party, was undecided re- 
garding the proper course to pursue. The 
Times was willing to sacrifice its opinions re- 
garding the wisdom of supporting Mr. Mar- 
tin if such a course was considered by the 
leaders to be in the best interests of the 
party. Under the circumstances we sought 
the advice of those who were in close touch 
with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and they advised us 
that Martin was not wanted, and that he 
should be turned down if possible.” 


Such is politics in Canada. We 
have some thirteen hundred newspap- 
ers in this country, and not more than 
a score make any claim to be independ- 
ent in political matters. In other re- 
spects, our press is worthy of much 
praise. But if in the political way, the 
blind shall lead the blind, shall they 
not both fall into the ditch ? 


John A. Cooper. 











CURRENT FICTION. 
HERE is still a lingering regret in 
some minds that Dr. Conan Doyle 
should have killed off Sherlock Holmes. 
The death of that incomparable detec- 
tive has deprived them of the only per- 
sonage in fiction or fact who could 
infer from the colour of a man’s eyes 
how old his grandmother was, and to 
whom a torn piece of ribbon disclosed 
the whole character of its last owner. 
But Dr. Doyle has not lost the art of 
telling a good story, and he is able, 
without waste of words or a single 
faltering sentiment, to crowd into a 
brief tale a situation strong enough to 
form the groundwork for a long novel. 
His latest collection of thirteen stories* 
are devoted chiefly to war and sport. 
They are impressive and entertaining, 
every one of them, and the reader with 
a taste for the heroic will not be turn- 
ed empty away. In ‘‘ The Croxley 
Master” we see once more the author’s 
skill in depicting a prize-fight. ‘‘ The 
Three Correspondents” is a timely 
picture of ‘‘our own correspondent ” 
on dangerous duty, while ‘‘ The Lord 
of Chateau Noir” and ‘‘ The Striped 
Chest”’ are ordinary horrors touched 
up by a talented hand. And there are 
others. Emphatically a man’s book. 
To classify Max Pemberton’s latest 
novel} as a woman’s book, however, 
would hardly be accurate, since it is a 
love story, and neither sex is free from 
a taste for that kind of tale. Feoisa 
romantic maiden in a prosaic age. An 
opera-singer, who supports a selfish 
old rascal of a father, she is danmena from 








*The Green Flag. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Toronto: Morang & Co. 

tFeo. By Max Pemberton. Toronto : The 
Copp, Clark Co. 
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the man she loves, an Austrian prince. 
Driven away from Vienna to London 
by the machinations and threats of the 
Prince’s family, Feo goes to Paris to 
keep an appointment with her lover. 
Her liberty and safety are threatened, 
and she escapes in a truly romantic 
way from the window of the house in 
which she is imprisoned. By the as- 
sistance of an Englishman who admires 
her, but who is willing to promote 
the happiness of the lovers, she is 
able to keep the appointment. The 
prince’s father now appears on the 
scene, and the girl’s sense of duty 
prompts her to release the prince from 
the engagement. At some length, 
for the author seems to imagine that 
the reader is skeptical, Feo justifies 
her resolution to give up love, wealth, 
position, and a life of ease. In what 
way can a writer of fiction reward such 
noble unselfishness and still leave the 
claims of romance satisfied ? It would 
be cruel even to hint, but it must be 
said that if Austrian archdukes are so 
unmindful of the laws of convention- 
ality as we find this one to be they have 
been much maligned, and there is hope 
for the happiness of the young princes, 
their sons. 

The glamour which Mr. Stanley 
Weyman imparted to his romances of 
the days of Cardinal Richelieu is not to 
be found in his English stories, read- 
able as these are. If Sophia* were a 
maiden of Old France, it would require 
little persuading to believe that the 
perils through which she passes to ulti- 
mate peace and happiness were real. 
But England in 1742 is sufficiently 
modern, and connected by so many 


*Sophia. By Stanley J. Weyman. Toron- 
The Copp, Clark Co. 
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links with the times of our grandmothers 
that the spell which the author’s art 
weaves for us is broken as soon as we 
have turned away from the book. But 
while reading the story, it must be con- 
fessed, one is well pleased with its vim 
and attractiveness. The Lady Betty, 
a flirt and hoyden combined, would 
under any circumstances and in any 
period be ripe for love-makings with 
adventurers, or elopements with strang- 
ers. From Sophia one expects more 
staid behaviour, and it is not until she 
happily escapes the clutches of the 
villain Hawksworth and falls into the 
chivalrous hands of Sir Hervey Coke 
that she gives evidence of those noble 
qualities that are, rightly or wrongly, 
associated with a well-trained English 
girl. To save her from shame and 
domestic misery, Sir Hervey offers her 
the protection of his name and home, 
while he promises to remain a friend 
and nothing more. Inher desperation 
Sophia accepts these generous terms, 
but soon develops a fine passion for 
her husband whose studied coldness 
but fans the flame. In charge of the 
giddy Lady Betty she journeys from 
London into Sussex, and the alarms 
and dangers of the road, from which 
even two trustworthy men-servants 
fail to protect her, furnish a lively nar- 
rative when told by so experienced a 
writer as Mr. Weyman, to whom fero- 
cious robbers and distressed damsels 
are but pawns in a game. We miss 
the political interest of ‘‘ Shrewsbury,” 
but the novel shows better work than 
‘‘ The Castle Inn,” and ehds with some 
pretty scenes between the scapegrace 
Sir Tom and Lady Betty. These are, 
in some respects, the most entertain- 
ing pages in the book. 


& 
ANDREW LANG ON SCOTLAND. 


The first volume of Mr. Lang’s new 
work* might appropriately be named 
a History of the People of Scotland. 
From the earliest periods, when 
documentary evidence is fragmentary 


*History of Scotland, Vol. I. By Andrew 


Lang. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
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and where it exists is obscure and 
faulty, the author evidently tries to re- 
create for the modern eye the condi- 
tions that prevailed in Scotland, and 
pictures with the skill of which he is a 
master, the social as well as the politi- 
cal state of the nation. This is, when 
all is said, a charming book, and its 
literary merits blind one to the defects 
that will no doubt be pointed out by 
competent judges. The author is 
learned and conscientious, and he writes 
with such evident enjoyment of his 
theme, with such a wealth of informa- 
tion, of tireless and seldom tiresome 
research, and of such poetic strength, 
that the reader is carried along by the 
sheer force of attraction. The history 
is brought down to the childhood of 
Mary Queen of Scots and the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton, and the author, in 
championing his own country against 
the long aggressions and usurpations 
of the English, is at all times a candid 
and even cynicalcritic of Scottish kings, 
clergy and nobles. He deems it neces- 
sary to explain that he has no animus 
against Knox or the early Reformers, 
which, indeed, any enlightened intelli- 
gence will admit, although we think 
he might have treated with less serious- 
ness the brilliant theories of Froude, 
who ruthlessly sacrificed Scotland, as 
he did everyone and everything else, 
in order to make out Henry VIII. a 
great king and a valiant statesman. 
Mr. Lang draws upon his knowledge 
ina very delightful manner, and the 
narrative is full of little touches which 
a literary artist alone knows how to 
employ. At the close of a graphic 
description of Bannockburn, for in- 
stance, it is related : ‘‘ Edward reach- 
ed Dunbar, whence he took boat for 
Berwick. In his terror he vowed to 
build a college of Carmelites, students 
in theology. It is Oriel College to- 
day, with a Scot for Provost.” To 
the book every student of Scottish 
history will turn with enjoyment. 


& 
ENGLISH HUMOUR. 


Max O’Rell, in speaking of Sydney 
Smith’s charge that it took a surgical 











operation to get a joke into a Scotch- 
man’s head, remarked that this might 
be true of an English joke. But Eng- 
lish humour is not so devoid of pene- 
trating qualities as that. In Jerome 
K. Jerome’s new book* there is abund- 
ance of wholesome mirth, never rollick- 
ing, it must be confessed, seldom start- 
ling you into a loud laugh, but at the 
same time pure, natural fun. There 
may be something in the occasional 
feeling of the reader that there should 
be more ‘‘ go” in the book. Like Sir 
Fretful Plagiary’s new play, it certainly 
lacks incident. Two married men, 
accompanied by a bachelor friend, de- 
termine to take a holiday on the con- 
tinent. They wish to leave their wives 
behind, and their wives, as it turns out, 
are willing to be left behind. The 
subsequent adventures of the party are 
described with a great deal of drollery. 
The comments of the Englishman on 
German institutions and people are at 
times better than being merely funny : 
they show a shrewd knowledge of the 
distinguishing characteristics of two 
nations springing mainly from the same 
parent stock but divided in the course 
of centuries by so many different in- 
fluences. If English humour, as re- 
flected in the pages of Jerome K. 
Jerome, ever seems a trifle wearisome 
to readers on this continent, this is 
probably due to the effect of the hid- 
eous and grotesque exaggerations 
which pass for humour here and soon 
vitiate a healthy taste. 


Bf 
RAILWAY CONTROL. 


There is an injurious habit, to which 
Canada and other new countries are 
prone, of rushing at complex problems 
relating to industrial and political life 
and trying to solve them off-hand. 
There is the railway question, for ex- 
ample, about which some newspapers 
clamour and some politicians protest. 
In a series of text books on economic 
issues of the present day, Mr. Hend- 
rick has written a well-balanced and 





*Three Men on Wheels. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. London: Fisher Unwin. Toronto: 


The Copp, Clark Co. 
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excellently condensed manual* upon the 
systems of railway control now in 
vogue in the principal countries of the 
world. No mention is made of Cana- 
da, probably because no information is 
easily got at by the foreign student re- 
lating to the governing of our railways. 
The only writer in Canada who seems 
to have bestowed time and labour upon 
the study of our railway conditions is 
Mr. J. S. Willison, the editor of the 
Globe, whose writings on the subject 
are not easily accessible. He has pre- 
pared more than one able paper upon 
the question. In Mr. Hendrick’s pages 
we learn much that even persons ignor- 
ant of the whole railway problem would 
naturally suspect: that railways came 
suddenly into our civilization in the 
early years of the present century, that 
control by the state was never reduced 
to a science, that each country has been 
earning its own experience without the 
production of any definite principles 
upon which we may settle as a basis. 
As a brief compendium of facts this 
little volume is, therefore, of value. 
It touches upon a question only next 
in importance to that of our system of 
government and, whatever disappoint- 
ed critics may say about the press or 
the politicians in their relations to rail- 
ways, the matter is one which the peo- 
ple can settle for themselves with little 
difficulty. Let them learn first the ele- 
mentary facts of the case in such books 
as this. 
wt 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

Those whoare interested in the sub- 
ject of Russian literature will find 
material for reflection in a volume 
written for a series of short histories 
of literatures of the world. It is a con- 
venient record of what, to the majority 
of Canadian readers, is comparatively 
unknown ground. The author, K. 
Waliszewski, relates with some skill? 
the development of Russian intellectu- 
alism. He is, no doubt, a profound 


* Railway Control by Commissions. By 
Frank Hendrick. New York: Putnam's. 
tA History of Russian Literature. 


By Kk. 
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believer in the greatness of his native 
country and from the safe distance of 
Paris is able to write with considerable 
freedom of the direct relation between 
Russia’s rule and the product of her 
literary workers. It is useful to know 
the exact results—from a Russian’s 
standpoint—of the policies of Catherine 
II., of Peter the Great, of Nicholas 
and Alexander in encouraging or re- 
pressing literary talent. To be told, 
briefly, but with sufficient clearness, of 
the work of Pouchkin, Gogol, Bielin- 
ski, Tourgueniev, Tolstoi (these, no 
doubt, are the correct if not always the 
conventional spellings), and others, is 
an introduction at any rate to the whole 
subject. A chapter on contemporary 
writers, and the circumstances under 
which they are permitted to pursue 
their labours, is also of much present 
interest. But it is impossible in a para- 
graph or two to offer anything like an 
adequate opinion upon a national liter- 
ature as bold, strenuous, and original 
as the Russian. The attraction which 
some Russian writers possess for Eng- 
lish readers is probably stimulated by 
curiosity, by vigour of thought and 
style, and by the fact that the Russian 
intellect, awakened to the possibilities 
of life by the spread of modern civiliza- 
tion, turns naturally to human prob- 
lems—to the truth of religion, to the 
errors of creed, to sex relations, in 
fact, to the very questions that engross 
thinkers everywhere, no matter what 
the stage of social progress may be. 
That the note of tragedy is prominent 
suggests that the literary men touch at 
many points the deep disappointments 
that Russian rule entails. If the masses 
are happy under despotism, their lives 
do not inspire the writers, and they 
themselves do not read others, do not 
produce their own poets and chroniclers 
to sing or record the ‘‘ simple annals 
ofthe poor.” If English readers are 
dissatisfied with the restraints which 
conventionality and the law impose on 
their own writers, they will dip into 
foreign writers who propound with 
more startling directness those new 
ideas which threaten to revolutionize 
so many accepted notions, and who 
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depict with freedom what to some 
minds are the grosser aspects of life. 
There are, however, higher qualities in 
Russian literature which give it a place, 
and by these, it is charitable to sup- 
pose, modern taste is attracted. It 
was in 1834 that Bielinski, the Rus- 
sian critic, applied to the existing situa- 
tion this severe judgment: ‘‘ Do we 
possess a literature? No, we have 
nothing but a book trade.” It would 
not be true to-day, but one infers from 
M. Waliszewski that the outlook is not 
very promising. That might, at the 
moment, be said of other countries be- 
sides Russia. 
a 


HOW TO GET RICH. 


If, as the press, the blue books and 
the politicians say, this country teems 
with mineral wealth, the young Cana- 
dian on the lookout for a ‘‘ future ”— 
and apt to look for it in the United 
States—will find a fine chance for him 
at home. Major Hamilton Merritt, 
now serving the Empire gallantly in 
South Africa, points a way. In short, 
he presses the button and you are ex- 
pected to do the rest. He has, ina 
manual just published,* told us how 
every man may be his own prospector 
and mine-owner. It would appear— 
—to the mere literary critic—that all 
you have to do is to slip into a proper 
outfit, put a sufficient sum of money 
and this manual in your pocket, and in 
a reasonable period of time bloom out 
into a capitalist. The author, recol- 
lect, does not say this. It is deduced, 
legitimately, from the pages of as 
practical and useful a little work as we 
have seen for a long time. All the 
operations required for testing gold 
and silver ores in the field, and which, 
to a city youth not trained to the 
science, seem as mysterious as milking 
a cow, are described tersely, clearly 
and from actual experience by this sol- 
dier, who is also a distinguished min- 
ing engineer. The book is very valu- 
able in the present stage of mineral 





*Field Testing for Gold and Silver. By W. 
Hamilton Merritt, F.G.S. London: Crosby, 
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development in Canada, and will be 
appreciated accordingly by prospectors 
and miners, and by men who would 
like to be both. 


HON. D. MILLS ON AFRICA. 

It was expected that the Minister of 
Justice would write a thoughtful and 
trustworthy work onthe British spheres 
of influence in Africa. He has done 
more ; he has produced a narrative so 
clear and telling, so exhaustive without 
at all overburdening it with detail, that 
one is warranted in calling his new 
book* a fascinating one. Mr. Mills is 
in sympathy with his subject. His 
historical reviews of earlier events have 
all the charm of rapid, easy narrative, 
and there is at every point the firm 
touch of the man who knows his mind 
and expresses it with confidence. It 
is, he says, chiefly to the diplomatic 
view of British advances in Africa that 
he has turned his attention, and his aim 
has been ‘‘to enlist the opinion of my 
countrymen on the side of the Parent 
State, which is the side of justice and 
enlightened progress.” The task is 
excellently done. His long and care- 
ful analysis of the British-Boer con- 
troversy is emphatically one of the best 
pieces of writing in the voluminous 
literature of this subject. It will open 
the eyes of many a Canadian who has 
been treading the mazes of intermin- 
able newspaper articles and the mis- 
leading tracts of special pleaders. The 
progress of British influence in Egypt, 
in East Africa and Rhodesia, on the 
West Coast and at the Cape is traced 
with an impartial air at once convincing 
and attractive. There has been a 
struggle between England, France and 
Germany for paramountcy in Africa. 
By British statesmen errors have been 
made, and they have several times been 
distinctly outwitted. Mr. Mills shows 
how and where with precision. If 
British policy involves—as some timid 
souls fear—a kind of over-lordship of 
the world, we do not find that in Africa 
our policy has been pushed forward 
with the craft and arrogance our 
enemies attribute tous. In truth, no 





*The English in Africa. 
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better vindication could be found of the 
general fairness of the British course 
than in this story of the intermittent, 
often hap-hazard, way in which the flag 
has been hoisted over territories that 
are, from every point of view, the bet- 


ter for its being there. We trust that 
the Minister of Justice will be repaid 
for the research and intelligence that 
are displayed in these pages, and that 
his book will be read extensively in 
Canada. 

& 


CRANMER. 


A volume on the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in England is never without claims 
upon the reader,* and Mr. Innes makes 
Cranmer the leading figure of his ac- 
count of the movement. Not that the 
martyr-bishop was either the impulse 
of or the controlling mind in the Re- 
formation, but he presided over the des- 
tinies of the Church of England when 
its ritual and doctrines were crystalliz- 
ed into very much the shapes they re- 
tain to-day, and his name is insepara- 
ble from the final victory of Protestant- 
ism in England. Cranmer, popular 
enough with the masses of the people 
in later days as the visible symbol of 
the national independence in religion, 
has been severely judged by Puritan, 
by Roman Catholic and by the High 
Church Anglican. Mr. Innes is by no 
means an apologist, and extenuates 
nothing in the wavering and indecision 
which appear to have marred the char- 
acter of an otherwise able and disinter- 
ested reformer. He went too far for 
one party, not far enough for another, 
and he lived in times too cruel to be 
spared. The author also speaks with 
some moderation of the Reformation in 
England, and is not an out-and-out 
eulogist of all that was done in the 
name of that movement. He admits 
that in the absence of the report drawn 
up by Henry VIII’s commissioners we 
cannot be positive of the internal con- 
dition of the monasteries, although 
there is no mistaking on which side 
Mr. Innes is ranged. 


* Cranmer and the Reformation 


in Eng- 
land. By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 
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TEN MINUTES OF HAPPINESS. 


E was waiting on the main line 
platform of King’s Cross for the 
next train to the North. He was a hand- 
some fellow, fair in colouring, brown 
with exposure. Ashepacedupand down 
he was suddenly conscious of the steady 
and questioning regard of a pair of 
blue eyes, which looked shyly out from 
under long lashes, and did not turn 
away as they met his responsive glance. 
He dropped down on the seat beside 
his traps, the girl passed in front of 
him, turned, passed again, paused 
irresolutely, then stopped, and as he 
rose to his feet asked in a soft, sym- 
pathetic voice : 

‘* Are you Mr. Brown?” 

tom,” 

‘«Mr. John Brown ?” 

‘¢ Commonly called Jack—I am.”’ 

‘* I’m Lizzie,” said the girl simply, 
and to his delighted amazement she 
raised herself on tiptoe, and, lifting 
her face, kissed him with a sweet frank- 
ness that took away his breath. 

‘*You didn’t know me,” she assert- 
ed, smiling and blushing ; then adding, 
‘““Tom told me I was to be sure to— 
to do it, you know.” 

‘“‘T’m most thankful to Tom, 
sure.” 

‘*He said it would make you feel 
more at home, you know, not so 
strange with me. Do you feel strange 
with me?” 

**Not at all, now, thank you. How 
did you know me?” asked the young 
man, as they sat down and he hada 
chance to study a young and very 
pretty face. 

Lizzie smiled as she indicated the 
bag on the seat before them, clearly 
marked J.B., which letters were re- 
peated on the dress-suit case. 

‘*T thought it was you because you 
seemed to be waiting for someone, and 
you were so impatient, and when I 
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saw the letters on the bag I was sure.” 

‘*Ah, yes—I see. How long have 
you been here ?”’ 

‘*T must have come a little while be- 
fore you did, I suppose, and I waited 
in the ladies’ room until I thought 
your train was in. I didn’t know you 
at first, the photograph isn’t good.” 

‘Indeed, that’s strange. You real- 
ly don’t think it good?” 

“Oh, no,” with a deep breath. 
‘* When did you shave? ”’ 

‘*]? This morning, of course.” 

‘*] mean, when did you shave off 
your beard?” 

‘*My— Oh, yes, my beard! When 
was it, now? It must have been some 
time ago.” 

“You should have told Tom. I 
might have made a mistake.” 

‘“ Well, you see, I didn’t think of 
that. Of course, I should have told 
him. What is the not-good photograph 
like ?” 

‘*Don’t you remember? You sent 
two—the group and the other.” 

‘*T didn’t remember sending the 
group. Which photograph was it?” - 

‘*The one you had taken in Dun- 
dee.” 

‘* Oh, that accounts for its not being 
good. I never had a good picture 
taken in Dundee. But what did you 
expect me to look like? How am I 
different ? ”’ 

‘*You are younger and taller, and— 
thinner, and—” She was now study- 
ing his face as closely as he had studi- 
ed hers, but more innocently. 

‘*And?” he repeated softly, bend- 
ing down to her. 

‘* Less like the dad, and—Oh, dif- 
ferent altogether !” 

‘““ Worse altogether ? ” 

‘* N—no, better altogether,” blush- 
ing, but laughing frankly and sweetly. 
Then, as the silence grew strangely 
long, and the bold, handsome eyes still 
dwelt on hers, ‘‘ Tom said we’d have 
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to wait an hour or two for the train.” 

‘** So long as that ?” Jack Brown re- 
sponded, giving himself an inward 
shake. ‘‘I’m afraid you'll be very 
tired. Shall we walk up and down the 
platform a bit? And tell me about 
Tom.” 

The girl looked away, a sudden sha- 
dow in her eyes. He noticed her hesita- 
tion. 

‘*Tom. Well—never mind him; I 
think I’ll prefer—Lizzie !” 

She laughed a little sadly, but shook 
her head. ‘‘ Not after you know me; 
and I’m afraid you'll be as disappoint- 
ed as Tom is when you realize that | 
really cannot learn one thing about 
music.” 

‘* Why should I be disappointed ?” 

‘** You all love it so.” 

‘*Not I ; I don’t&are a rap for music 
—and know less than I care.” 

‘* You !””—blue eyes full of surprise 
were raised to his—‘‘I thought you 
had the best voice in the family.” 

‘* Is that saying much ?” 

‘* Signor Marelli wanted Tom to go 
on the operatic stage,’’ said Lizzie, 
gravely, ‘‘and your voice——” 

‘Rubbish! I have better use for 
my voice than singing. I much prefer 
talking and—making—” 

‘* Have you keard from home late- 
ly ?” asked, Lizzie, with sudden haste. 

‘““Home? N—no, I don’t believe 
you would call it lately. Have 
you ?” 

‘*Tom had a letter written the day 
after you sailed.” 

**Sailed? Oh, yes, after I sailed. 
They were well?” 

‘*Yes, thank you. Dad said the 
mother was a little blue, of course, but 
he was reading Shakespeare to her 
while she was knitting socks for all of 
you.” 

Jack looked ahead of him with a 
curious smile, wondering how the gov- 
ernor would read Shakespeare, and 
what sort of stockings his gay, hand- 
some, frivolous mother would knit— 
especially if made to do them in the 
company of her husband. Whocould 
this little creature be, with eyes like 
stars, high-held head, beautifully 
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shaped feet—where did she live? 
What relation was this fellow Tom? 
What was his place in the mind of this 
pretty girl, walking demurely by his 
side, whose soft kiss still burned where 
she had left it, whose liquid tones 
touched new chords in his at that mo- 
ment empty heart ? 

As her shyness wore off, Lizzie prat- 
tled on very charmingly, telling her 
artless story most unconsciously. He 
had soon learned that she hated her 
lonely home, which was fifteen miles 
from anywhere—that the business was 
a mest alarming and unpleasant one— 
that he whom she ventured, with a 
swift upward glance, to call John, and 
at his hasty entreaty, Jack, though she 
assured him that she had supposed he 
hated the latter name, was to live in 
the same house with her. All the 
trains seemed to be late, and at last 
Lizzie was persuaded to take lunch. 
Jack noticed that, although the gloves 
she drew off were cotton, the hands 
were small and delicate, the wrists 
beautifully turned. 

Time passed unheeded, as he quoted 
poetry and the ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues,” 
told her of new pictures and old books, 
watching her pretty colour come and 
go as he played upon her imagination 
with light and skilful hand, and drew 
her out on all subjects but Tom. They 
still sat at the table, the sunlight from 
above falling on Lizzie’s bare head, 
and turning her dark hair to gold, 
when Jack Brown noticed that a short, 
heavy man who had been walking up 
and down the room for some time, had 
come closer to their table, his eyes 
fixed on the girl who was studying the 
light through ared wine glass she 
held up as she listened and laughed. 

Suddenly, as the man stopped be- 
fore them, she turned a careless glance 
on him, and, the colour leaving her 
face, sprang up with nervously clasped 
hands. 

‘*Are you Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Tom 
Brown ”’ ? asked a cold, stern, distinctly 
dour Scotch voice, and a pair of 
equally cold, pale blue eyes fixed them- 
selves relentlessly upon the terrified 
young face. 
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Lizzie caught at the table, gave 
one bewildered, reproachful, appealing 
glance at her companion, and then 
faltered a ‘‘ Yes,” unseasoned by the 
kiss which Tom had commanded. 

‘*T am John Brown, your brother- 
in-law, I have been looking for you 
for half-an-hour. Tom wrote that you 
would be watching for me when my 
train camein. This gentleman?” 

‘* Your namesake, Mr. Brown. I 
hope that we may find ourselves of kin. 
Your sister-in-law has been waiting 
for you for some time, and I have 
taken advantage”’--the words once 
spoken, he would fain have recalled 
them—‘‘ of our common name to look 
after her while she was waiting.” Jack 
spoke with quick courtesy, but there 
was no response; the gloomy eyes, 
after one disapproving stare, returned 
to fix themselves, with still more of 
disapproval, on Mrs. Tom Brown’s 
guilty, blushing face. 

‘* You had best be gathering your- 
self together, Lizzy, to be ready for 
the train ; you will need the gentleman 
no more.” 

With trembling fingers Lizzie pinned 
her hat in place, took up the little cot- 
ton gloves and followed her new-found 
relative out of the room. Anentering 
crowd separated them, and Jack sprang 
forward. 

‘* Lizzie,” he whispered, catching 
her arm and drawing her to him ; 
then, as she turned her reproachful 
eyes upon him, he answered unspoken 
words, ‘‘No, I’m not sorry—not a 
bit! What doyou take me for? Do 
you think that I would be without it 
for the world? One more, little girl, 
just one—for myself, now—not for a 
mistake. Quick, child, I tell you I 
will have it.” 

She shook her head feebly, but let 
him draw her very close, till the sound 
of a voice made her shiver. 

‘** Are you afraid ?” he asked, eager- 
ly ; ‘‘is the other a brute, too ? Come 
with me, my little darling ; say the 
word and I’ll kick that fellow into—” 
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‘* Your train, Lizzie,” said the inex- 
orable voice. And her little romance 
was over.” — Up ¢o Date. 


ut 
MIXED EMOTIONS. 


O illustrate the feeling of Ireland 
toward the predominant partner, an 
actor who has lately been touring tells 
the story of an old waiter in a Dublin 
hotel. ‘‘ When are you going to get 
Home Rule in Ireland, John?” was the 
question. ‘‘ See ye here, sorr,’’ said 
the old man, ‘‘ the only way we'll get 
Home Rule for ould Ireland will be if 
France—an’ Russia—an’ Germany— 
an’ Austria—an’ maybe Italy—if they 
would all join together to give those 
blaygiards of English a rare good hid- 
ing. That’s the only way we’ll get 
Home Rule, annyway.” Then, as he 
looked cautiously round, a twinkle of 
cunning and a smile of courtesy were 
added to his expression. ‘‘ And the 
whole lot of ’em shoved together 
couldn’t do it, he said.’’ ‘-Oh—it’s the 
grand Navy we’ve got !”—London 
Chronicle. 
a 
SOME DIFFERENCES. 

OMEN are creatures of the emo- 
tions. They love the tear of 
sensibility, and they'll have it, if they 

have to marry a beggar to get it. 

The woman who refuses to marry a 
man because he’s poor, has found a 
good excuse to give herself for keeping 
away from one she does not love. 

Men put women on a pedestal, but 
they set the pedestal in the mud. 

The man who fears to ask a woman 
to share his honest poverty insults the 
woman he loves, and dishonours him- 
self. 

A man has everything to lose in 
marriage. 

A woman has everything to gain. 

A woman’s friends hear of her mar- 
riage with a sigh of relief. 

A man’s friends learn of his wedding 
with a gasp of incredulity. —Zxchange. 
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